10 cans 


JANUARY 1, 1945 


$4.5 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION. 


"I do my daydreaming right here!” 


“And, believe it or not, the dreams are about the day I leave home! 
Don’t get me wrong ... I love it here. Mother knows how to keep her houseful 


cheery as larks! No breakfast grouches . .. no weary blues. Small 


chance of that when each of us starts the day with a lathery shower 


. and a song-coaxing workout with a Cannon towel. 


“That's just it! Home is wonderful, but I can’t wait till Jim comes 
back to feather one of our own! With a bathroom beautiful as all get-out. 


And Cannon towels for two . . . he-size ones and me-size ones . . . bright 
as a flower-bed, in thick, soft heaps. Big dreams for a fledgling pair like us? 


Uhuh. .. . Cannon prices, I know, will make the outlay sweet and low.” 


Let your imagination off its leash when you make your Cannon 

bathroom plans! Once our war orders are ended, there'll be new shades 
«the smartest yet . .. textures, designs and matched s 

to start brides off on their best foot, and brighten the homes they leave behind! 

Whatever your taste or budget, there will be towels to fit . . . because 

Cannon, the world’s largest maker, can promise variety and value besides. 


ts galore 


Nee AYIA, VWX 


CANNON SHEETS CANNON HOSIERY 


Gargle 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


L/ 


HE TIME to fight a cold is at the very start 

. . before potentially troublesome germs 

in the throat can stage a “‘mass invasion" of 
the tissue to aggravate the infection. 


In short, attack these germs before they 
attack you. 


Fewer Colds, Tests Showed 


Listerine Antiseptic, usedasa gargle, reaches 
way back on throat surfaces to kill millions 
of the “Secondary Invaders.” 


Medical men say that though many colds 
may be started by a virus, these threatening 
“Secondary Invaders” can make it compli- 
cated and are responsible for much of its 
discomfort and misery. 


Prompt and frequent antiseptic action 
against them may help Nature nip the cold 
“in the bud,” or reduce its severity once it 


In SERVICE More THAN 60 YEARS 


X\ 
A 


Note How Listerine 
Gargle Reduced Germs! Se 5 


Actual tests showed re 
7 ductions of banca 
i) mouth and are 
mon faces ranging up to 
the Listetine Anti- 
0 80% one hour after [i 


has developed. 
sore throat. 


That goes, too, for simple 


Tests made during twelve years of research 


bear this out, Here is what they showed 

That regular twice-a-day usersof Listerine | 
Antiseptic had fewer colds and sore throats, 
and usually had milder colds than non- 
Listerine Antiseptic users. 

So, remember! At ¢ 
chill or cough, get start 


¢ sneeze, 


h Liste 
tiseptic at once 


This intelligence 


precaution may 
fortable siege of illness. 


Pp Spare you an uncom- 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This one 


LIANG 


1038-RQ9-0553 


TEEN-AGE GIRLS 
Sirs 

‘Thanks a million for “Teen-age Girls” 
(LIFE, Dee. 11), Now maybe the older gen- 
eration will realize that we aren't all juvenile 
delinquents! 

LEE MILLER 

Packanack Lake, N, 


Sins 

‘Thanks loads for your simply super article. 

I's just wonderful being shown ax humans. 
JULIA KREIS 


Essex, Conn, 


Sins: 
When we come home again we want to 
talk, sing and dance with the same kind of 
teen-age girls we all left, After reading your 
article we look forward to our next furlough, 
PVT. GEORGE J. THEOBALD, JR, 
ort Sill, Okla, 


irs 
It appears extremely silly to us for these 
irls to be so childish as to refuse to appear 
clean, decent and, when possible, beautiful, 
by wearing civilized clothes, using a neces 
Siry amount of make-up and acting like 
moderately intelligent American girls. 
THEODORE GOULD IIL 
Middlesex School 
Concord, Mass, 


Sins: 
Your article on thi go wl Is nothing 
short of a miracle. How you figured out what, 
they want, think and like is beyond us. 
J. IGLEHEART 


‘The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn, 
Sins: 

Giye us more, dear teacher, give us more 
information about the beautiful blonde 
Miss Pat Woodrutf. 

AMM 1/C EDWARD LEIPERSOCK 
Corry Field 
Pensacola, Fla, 


© Pat Woodruff, 17, loves cinnamon toast, 
comfortable clothes, Frank Sinatra, foo 
Dall and a stuffed giraffe. —ED. 


Sirs: 

Zounds and ogad man, is that is or is that 
ain't a cigaret Pat Woodruff is clutching in 
her right meathook? Of all the saggy hags 


& 


NO GASPER 


I have ever dated, only one smoked, and 
she did it to be cute. There is nothing cute 
about a young girl who is continually stoking 
a Kasper. 

V. 8. PETTERSON 
Chicago, 1, 


© Uh-uh, it's a pencil ED. 


Sirs: 
We have a complaint to make. Sine 
when have boys ranked second in the con- 
sideration of teen-age girls? 
c. T. BRUMBACK 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Unfortunately a great many of us here 
believe LIFE did a thorough job of sugar- 
coating the topic. When are the editors 
going to stop looking at the country through 
rose-colored glasses and become aware that 
towns like Webster Groves, Mo. are the 
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exception in a country filled with over- 
crowded cities and boom towns? 

T wonder if the editors of LIFE have ever 
walked through Boston Commons or Times 
Square—those are teen-age girls, too, Per- 
haps the girls who waltzed through LIFE 
were figments of the imagination of some 
middle-aged editor—dreaming of Utopia? 

DONALD Ss. RUGOFF. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


© Boston and New York are not America, 
ED. 


Sirs: 

Sure we have our fun, and we are pretty: 
silly at times. But we are living in a world 
that is at war and we know It. Our parents 
are overworked, worried and tired. Our boy- 


friends, brothers and fathers are going off to 
fight and a lot of them aren't going to come 
back. We listen to the news, we read the 
papers and, above all. we are the ones who 
are going to play the major role in keeping 
the peace after the war is won, 

ALISON FARRAR 


Searborough, 


Sirs: 

‘The girls (and boys) in the U.S. are more 
serious-minded, I have come to believe, than 
their parents ever were as youths. 

In my own home town a high percentage 
of young people are active members of 
Youth Fellowships run in the various 
churches. We made a study of the racial and 
minority problem here in the U.S. We in- 
vited young Negro and Jewish persons out 
to our chureh, where we discussed the prob- 
Jem freely and honestly. Besides this, a great 
many of the high-school girls and boys are 
giving up their Saturdays, Christmas and 
summer vacations to work in stores, Army 
depots, on the railroad. 


BARBARA CARMER 
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Delmar, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

‘Too many people believe that we are just 
‘empty-headed and thoughtless. Have they 
ever stopped to realize that this could be just 
‘a pose used by some 6,000,000 girls to hide 
the fact that they are terribly bewildered 


and not at all self-assured about the whole 
thing? Really, most of us are doing a lot of 
serious thinking, both about the future of 
this whole world and our own personal fu- 
ture, especially since we will have to decide 
the course of the latter very shortly. 

‘Maybe the teen years are the setting for 
the perfect stage of life, but it isn't as easy 
being a teen-ager as most people seem to 
think? 

ELEANOR FERRARI 


South Glastonbury, Conn. 


si 


1 thought I belonged to a group of fathers 
unable to fathom teen-age girls, Now it seems 
I am one of many thousands. To me the 
‘most interesting part of the article was on the 
subject of the telephone, Come hell or high 


water the telephone scems to be the kids’ 
property. I may lose hundreds of dollars be- 
cause business friends cannot contact me, 
but that is nothing compared to the im- 
Portance of “gab fests. 

KENNETH W. HUME 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sirs: 
Our Nancy, 15, loves to make endless tele- 
phone calls. One night she was at it again, 
had to make an urgent call myself, but she 
kept on jabbering into the phone, “Daddy is 
mad. He looks so cute when he is mad.’ 

Well, gentlemen, that did it. Before T 
realized what I was doing I had Nancy firmly 
across my lap (face downward) and ad- 
ministered on her tight and not too sub- 
stantial blue jeans the most resounding 
spanking she had ever had since her tomboy 
days several years ago. A near-by ping-pong 
paddle came in handy for the operation. 
‘After it was all over we were both pretty sur- 
prised, but Nancy has cut down considerably 
on her telephone conversations. 

FATHER’S NAME WITHHELD 


New York, N. Y. 
Sirs: 
‘White sox are swell, but loud-striped sox, 


purchased in the men's stores, are even 
better. 


MARIAN RUBIN 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sins: 


If T ever catch my sister wearing my 
pants, it will be the last pair of pants that 
she will wear. 


ROBERT ADAMS 
Cheshire Academy 

Cheshire, Conn, 

Sirs: 


I'm a teen-age girl but I don’t like swing 
music, We like opera so much that at the fall 


Season we stood more than three hours to 


PINZA 


hear that great music and those great singers, 
Look what a man Ezio Pinza is, and then 
take a look at Sinatra, 

IRENE HENNIGER 
San Franciseo, Calif, 


‘To mo the most amazing thing was their 
hair, How do they do it? I've always wanted 
mine to look like that, but I've had no 
success, 


ANN RED 
‘Teague, Texas 


© They do it 
Sirs: 

How about lying on the floor with the 
telephone perched on the abdomen? I find 
‘that the most comfortable. Our favorite ex- 


pressions are “love to’ and “things are tough, 
all over.”” 


rags.—ED, 


PAT TENNANT 
‘Kew Gardens, N.Y. 
Sirs: 


Before you print another article on teen 
agers PLEASE CONSULT some Southern 
girls because, after all, we still exist. 

JEAN SWARTWOUT 
Pascagoula, Miss, 


© Things are tough all over.—ED. 
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The tire with the built-in rock absorber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


RUCKS like this one move and 
dump ten and twelve-ton loads as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
throw a shovelful of coal in the furnace. 
But when one of these big tires hits 

a rock, it’s a piledriver blow, a sharp 
impact with tons behind it. And rocks 
just can't be avoided in off-the-road 
service. Big four and five-foot tires are 
costly (the rear tires in the picture cost 
$650 apiece). Often, under impact, 


these tires bruised, blew out. This meant 
expensive delays, repairs or discarding 
the tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set to 
work, developed a new principle of 
tire construction, put a “rock absorber” 
under the tread to provide greater 
protection against bruising and blow- 
outs. Between the tread and the plies 
of the tire they put four breakers, 
layers of rubber-coated rayon cord 


fabric, insulated them with cushions of 
special shock-resisting rubber. 

Under impact the cords in these 
breakers stretch and return to their 
original position, distributing the force 
of the blow and allowing it to be 
absorbed by the rubber between them. 
Thus the shock passed on to the cord 
body of the tire is greatly reduced. 

Users say their records show B. F. 
Goodrich tires buile this way often lase 
cwice as long. Repair bills are cut. 
Delays reduced. 


This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
Developments which improve the 
service of tires for trucks, buses, 
passenger cars, airplanes, farm tractors, 
farm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 


SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES... 


eae pe er ene 


ae — SS 
BOOGIE-WOOGIE: HOT BOOGIE RHYTHMS HAVE CENTRIPETAL EFFECT ON THE VISCERA, INDUCE FRENZIED, DISJOINTED DANCING. BOOGIE-WOOGIE MAKES DALI FEEL SUBTERRANEAN 


DALI PAINTS THE = 
SEVEN LIVPELY ARTS 


People who don't care for the accompanying pictures are cautioned 
against saying that their 6-year-old son could do better because the an- 
swer is that he could not unless he is crazy. Salvador Dali, who painted 
them, is not only unbalanced to begin with but makes a business of seem- 
ing crazier than he is. His paintings are deliberately irrational, reflecting 
the phantasmagoria of Dali's unconscious mind. Hence they make no 
sense to anybody but Dali and usually not even to him. 

Nevertheless Dali is a great draftsman, perhaps even a great artist. 
These paintings were commissioned by Billy Rose to symbolize the arts 
incorporated in his new review, the Seven Lively Arts (LIFE, Dec. 25). Com- 
ing upon them unexpectedly, innocent patrons of the lounge ft 
sometimes stunned into temporary insensibility. This delights Dali, whose 
principal ambition is to “cretinize the masses" —i.e., drive everybody nuts. 


a —— ead 
: BLONDE IS ATTRACTED BY TELEPHONES, TENTACLES OF HOLLYWOOD ART OF THE CONCERT: LIQUID MUSIC OF PIANIST EVOKES IMAGES: BATS, MOON, TREES, TWILIGHT 


Got a cold? 


HERE’S WHAT DOCTORS SAY TO DO: 


‘These 5 basic 


cold. Take them at ¢ 


steps help 


porary relief measures. 


5 BASIC STEPS 


ADVISED BY PHYSICIANS canons ee 


Get plenty of rest; 
1 overcome fatigue: build 
resistance, 


2) Senate 


3 _Ancatinize your system. 


Eat lightly. Take plenty 
A of liquids, especially 
citrus juices. 


5 
TRY THIS NEW COLD ROUTINE a. 
WITH LEMON AND SODA a 0 
At first sign of a cold drink a 1 OM 


To induce perspiration, 2 
when you go t 


To make lemon & soda 


and laxative « Con 
does not appreciably reduce vitamin content. 


To avoid colds build your resistance! Join the millions who now drink lemon 
and water daily. Juice of L lemon in glass of plain water, first thing on arising. 


TAKE LEMONS @ SS 


Lemons 


LET'S FINISH THE J08—BUY WAR BONDS 


SPEAKING 


F PICTURES 


(continued) 
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ART OF RADIO: IT REMINDS DALI OF WORMY APPLES AND DISMEMBERED TORSOS 


DAU PAINTED THE ARTS LOCKED IN A CUBBYHOLE HIGH IN ZIEGFELD THEATER 


There's a 


It’s only human nature to be proud 
Y of things you like. And when your 
new Ford car arrives—some day not far 
away — you'll want the world to know 
it’s yours! 
. .. Your friends will call it “handsome”. 
For your new Ford will have smart and 
youthful styling. It will be big, roomy, 


in your future! 


sturdy—rich appearing, inside and out. 
... Naturally, this new car will offer the 
traditional Ford economy and reliability. 
And it will reflect all the skilled crafts- 
manship and experience which Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years. 

... Yes, we’re getting ready now. Our 
production plans and our designs will 


be all set when we get the necessary 
“go-ahead”. Then we're going to start 
making “the Ford in your future.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


‘Americ®” 
vorite design 


See how ih 


shes. 
v straight PI 
Aa, Seay 
2 brash bead 

dentists: prefer. 


Bristles can't clean when they're soggy and limp. So get the extra cleansing power of “Exton’’ 


brand bristling. Protected by patented waterproofing, it's anti-soggy...cleans better, lasts longer. 


‘Thanks to “Exton” brand bristling 
and superior construction the 
Miracle-Tuft gives 12 full months 

effective service. See for yourself 
on a money-back rantee! 


This vital health sal 
atest plus value 


guard is the 
ever put in a 


toothbrush. And it was originated 


by Dr. West's, Play safe 


Miracle 


Tuft Toothbrush. 


Different! Protected by the only 
patent granted for waterproofing 
1 toothbrush, “Exton” brand 
bristling won't break off or 
shed. Make the “pliers test.”” 
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Dmitri Kessel has been in Greece for 
IFE since the British first turned on the 
lights in Athens (LIFE, Nov. 13). He 
wrote back that he liked Athens. better 
than any other city he knew. In proof 
of this are his superb pictures on pages 
53-59 showing the city's ancient treas- 
tures. Kessel also wrote that he wished he 
-could show Americans what the German 
‘occupation had been like; he said no 
photograph would convey the full horror 
of it. Horrific enough was his magnificent 
report of Greece's tragedy (LIFE, Nov.27) 
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Deviants Quick cian, Comfortable shave 
EVERY TIME ? Then-try Palmolive Brushless} 


= want 3 Face so 690% you need no Ar: 
‘Shave Lotion? Then-try Palmolive Brushless ! 


Bot Fas Snooth Shave, een with Cold 
or Hard Water? Then-try Palmolive Brushless ! 


AhaWort a shave that allows no Sting, no 
ragoR BuRN ? Then— try Palmolive Brushless ! 


GgPALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS 


Guarantees* You Filly Shaving Comfort! 


*Yes, Palmolive Brushless—no other shave 
cream—guarantees you 4-way shaving 
comfort! That's because Palmolive Brush- 
less not only wilts whiskers fast, but af the 
same time lubricates your skia—cushions it 
against your razor. Try it and see! You get 
shaving comfort—4 ways—or, mail carton 
top to Palmolive, Jersey City 2, New 
Jersey, and we'll refund your money! 


The ‘‘Telechron Dispatcher” 


An electric “; 
off on time. Ask your Telechron dealer 
for this new electric alarm. If it 
of stock, he’ll take your order. Attrac 


getter-upper” to send you 


tive plastic « 
color 


ase in ivory 
exclusive of 


excise tax) .. 


WE’RE MAKING TELECHRON ALARM 


A recent WPB survey showed that 1212 
million American families need and want 
alarm clocks. We're pitching in to help 
by making the Telechron Alarm Clock 
shown here. They’re being made in our 
own factories in non-critical labor areas, 
without interfering with Telechron’s 


important war work, 
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This new alarm is the first of many attrac- 
tive new Telechron clocks that will bring 
you trustworthy, trouble-free time all 
over the house. And, of course, they are 
long lived — need no winding, oiling, or 
regulating. Watch for them. When you 


buy a Telechron, you get a clock made by 
the “Makers of Modern Time.” 


SEND y) 
OUR Mi 

Wa One 

WAR BONDS, AND wot? 


HEtp_ 5 
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P HOLD ON 10 Het 


THEM! 


CLOCKS AGAIN! 


Telechron 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY = | 


ASHLAND . MASSACHUSETTS 
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NAZIS ATTACK AS PRODUCTION LAGS 


pe of a German surrender by Christmas, once 
expected even by Prime Minister Churchill, the 
American people last week saw the regrouped and 
strengthened German armies launch a mighty of- 
fensive into Belgium threatening the Allied supply 
base at Liege and the port of Antwerp. In the first six 
days the Germans rolled 35 miles. From the front 
came information that this was the great bid of the 
German armies for victory, that it was by far the 
greatest battle in American history. The all-out Ger- 
man objective was to split the American front. If they 
succeeded, the Allies would face a military disaster. 
If they fell short of their grand objective, the Allies 
still faced a prolonged war. Even those who said Ger- 
many was risking more speedy defeat by an all-or- 
nothing move were cautious in their predictions. 
Reading their newspapers at Christmastime, the 
American people, rightly or wrongly, could not help 
but feel a sense of guilt. Had they not just been told 


of the shortages of ammunition at the front? U. S. 
infantrymen were sometimes fighting without ade- 
quate artillery support. American artillerymen were 
using shells made in 1918 (abore). General Somervell 
himself said $31,479 men and women were required 
to produce the war materials desperately needed. 
‘The War Production Board announced that 40% of 
production was behind schedule. Whose fault was it? 

‘The Army and WPB explained the situation care- 
fully. Shortages at the front were the result not of 
inadequate production but of strained supply lines. 
There was enough of everything, provided it could 
reach the front, to take care of all the Army’s needs 
—now. The problem was to keep the Army from suf- 
fering because of a lack of supplies two or three or 
six months from now. The Army supply system is 
like a pipeline. If industrial production slows down, 
the pipeline flow of supplies will grow thinner. Only 
by keeping it jammed with materials can the Army 


be sure of maintaining an adequate volume of sup- 
plies at the fighting fronts. And in many cases the 
expenditure of materials has been exceeding pro- 
duction, 

‘The WPB tried to explain whose fault it was. For- 

ty percent was caused by an upsurge in requirements. 
(Implication was that Army foresight might have 
been better.) Twenty-six percent is caused by design 
12% by lack of facilities, 22% by labor 
(The people are responsible there.) 
On the following pages are pictures from the West- 
em Front showing the fantastic waste of war and 
on page 18 is a summary of the WPB report telling 
the American people where they stand on replaceg 
ments for these supplies. The WPB, announcing in- 
creased production quotas, last week gavea grim idea 
of how big a job replacement would be as a result 
of the German offensive. “We may,” said its chair- 
man, “have to completely re-equip the First Army. 
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U.S. TROOPS IN EUROPE 


NEED HEAVY ARTILLERY 
AMMUNITION MOST OF ALL 


a 
re 


_—— ale FO 


ys ae ‘ON NEXT PAGE 13 = 


War Production Lags (continues) 


Worn-out truck tires are piled in ordnance depot near Paris. of ETO, examines two tires. The one at left has gone 35,000 driven. The one at right has gone only 2,500 miles. Its driv- 
Here Major General Henry B. Sayler, chief ordnance officer miles, will be good for more when recapped. It has been well er ran his ear to his repair depot on the tire after it was flat. 


THOUSANDS OF OLD TIRES AND BLOWN-OUT INNER TUBES ARE PILED NEAR THE FRONT. THE MOBILE TIRE-REPAIR COMPANIES INSPECT SU 


MORE THAN 5,000 TIRES WEAR OUT ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT EVERY 24 HOURS 


ne reason for the holdup of ammunition at the front is the way tires on 
0 supply trucks wear out. On the V 

half-million U. 8. wheeled vehicles in operation. Accordingly some 3,000,- 
000 tires are rolling there day and night. Of these more than 5,000 are 
dered useless every 24 hours. French roads, which bear the brunt of 


stern Front alone there are about a 


re 
military traffic, have not been repaired for four or five years. They are filled 
with ll fragments, rubble, barbed wire. Near the front, tires 


ten get direct hits. Unfortunately at present there are no large stocl 
tires in depots in the U. 8. and trucks are being sent overseas 
So great is the current demand it is far above the production capacity of 
the industry. ‘To meet such a huge demand Army ordnance has also put Eu- 
ropean tire factories back to work making tires from raw material shipped 
from the U.S. 

What is true of tires is, in general, true of most other material. Except 
for such cases as those cited on page 12, few soldiers at the front have y 
suffered from a lack of supplies. According to General Brehon B. Som: 
vell, head of the Army Service Forces, such a lack is prospective, not im- 
mediate, and will occur only if production is not rais 
tial production the Army is releasing men for war jobs. Some 1,000 soldiers 
have been released to foundries and 1,000 skilled production workers to tire 
plants for work on heavy-duty tires. In addition the nation’s draft boards 
were ordered to resume inducting all men under 38 who are not in war work. 


of 
ithout tires. 


d. To help raise essen- 


A 
meer yy ni) 


2 i. fz 
Secti 


CH PILES FOR TIRES THEY CAN FIX UP 


ally repaired tires, which have had bullet holes in them, are inspected by T/Sgt. Stephen A. 


Hudek of Akron, Ohio. These tires will be used again for hauling supplies from the rear up to the front. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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War Production) 
y y 


U.S. TANKS DESTROYED IN THE BATTLE OF ROER RIVER ARE ABOUT TO BE“CANNIBALIZED.” SPARE PA 


ARMY'S VEHICLES SUFFER iu 
HIGH RATE OF ATTRITION 


TRACKS FOR TANKS AND TRUCKS IN A GRAVEYARD FOR USED EQUIPMENT. HEAVY-HEAVY TRUCKS (MORE THAN 26 


[nn 


Dead jeeps are collectet rd a few miles behind th rd s eable rubber, instruments, batteries, windshields and the quarter master for use as metal serap. The same method 
Army’s front. Each of these old jeeps will be stripped of all axles. The remaining metal will then be sent farther back to of salvage is used on the tanks and on large and small trucks. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 17 


employes to reach peak production needed by the 


h 


tie fuse bodies, Employ 


must be increased | 


Be 
1,800, 


kers at Picatinny Arsenal make plas 


assembly line in background. 


CRITIGAL PROGRAMS 


The WPB reports on who or what is responsible 


The problem we are facing today in war production is neither new nor sud- 
Jen. Critical programs are recurrent phenomena.” 


So begins a report called Critical Programs, probably the ablest and most 
accurate survey yet made on current war shortages. Prepared by Hiland 
G. Batcheller, chief of operations of the War Production Board, it recalls 
the day when Sherman tanks, destroyer escorts, aluminum forgings, high- 


e gasoline and landing craft were “supercritical, must-must items.” 
In each case the bottlenecks were broken. Today other critical items have 
taken their places. But there is one important difference. Today’s short- 
ayes are the result of actual combat operations, Critical production goes 
irectly into battle. As such it has a much 
jate effect on the lives of American soldiers and sailors. 

E 1 presents its own set of problems. ‘The best way to 
answer the question, “Who or what is responsible for the shortages?” is to 
look at the items individually. Some of them follow: 


not into strategic reserves but d 


re imme 


i critical ite 


Heavy artillery ammunition has been a critical program since last April when 
Army requirements were stepped up sharply as the result of bi 
ence. At that time production was $27,000,000 a month. 'Th 
for $10,000,000 a month next year, Difficulties in produ 


tle experi- 
schedule calls 
ion are 1) tool- 
of the shellloading and explosive plants, Present 


ing up and 2 


production is i 


Heavy artillery requirements were likewise boosted in April. Produetion for 

n tubes and replacement recoil mechanisms for 
w strategic needs, Because it takes six to eight 
ninery, the basic problem is facilities. There is also 
a labor shortage, particularly in making fire-control instruments, 


the year, including spare 


guns in action, is 21% bel 


nths to deve 


Heavy-heavy trucks, more than eal in No 

1s the result of battle experience, New production was hanc 
mn of the automobile industry to planes, combat ve 

etc. Today the foundry industry is a bottlen 

uction fast enough to supply cast 


mber 1943 

apped by the 
art 

k. It has been unable to ex- 

gs for a full complement of 

jons aud engines. The result is that heavy-truck produe- 

tion, now at 6,500 a month, is still far short of needs. 


@ tons, became c 


pand pre 


axles, transmi 


Tanks are on the critical list because of stepped-up requirements and design 
changes. Early this year production was pared to 1,200 a month, now 


chedules are at 2,000 a month. 


Combat loaders, biz, fast cargo-transport ships, have been given top urgency 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but even so d 


reries are behind schedule. The 


chief difficulty is manpower. Most of the yards are on the Pacific Const 
where skilled mechanics are hard to get. Almost as many men quit the 
shipyards as are hired. Turnover is high. 

Naval ordnance has heen sharply stepped up, but requirements are still 
higher than production. Three programs are critical: 1) high-capaci 
ammunition, 2) rockets and 3) 40-mm, antiaircraft guns. There are ma- 


chine-tool and manpower short 


Tire production has heen mounting steadily but requirements today exceed 
anything d. Even in the last few weeks requirements 
have gone up. Although unit production has increased 55% this year there 
. To make it up 5,000 ph 
The demand for tin 


ysically qualified men and 1,000 
now, not 12 months from now. 


is still a big defic 


women are need 


Tactical field wire, used by Signal Corps, is so short it is rationed to the field 
commanders. Facilities, galvanized earbon-steel wire and lack of rubber 
ure limiting factors in production, 


Cotton duck, used for tents, is critical because of a sudden steep rise in re- 
quirements early this year, some 12 months after production had been cut 
sharply back from its peak. As a result second-quarter production was 40% 
ad there seems little prospect of making up the accu- 
mulated deficit. The major difficulties are labor shortages and the difficulty 
of reconverting to duck many of the looms which were shifted to other 
f 


below requirements 


ori 


“The production troubles...” the report concludes, “are neither unusual nor 
new. We either know, or can quickly learn, how to solve them. So long as the 
war lasts, so long as commanders in the field are developing new tactics, so long 


as inventors and scientists are at work, critical requirements will... develop.” 


* IDLE DRILL PRESSES AT CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT 


PLANT IN SAN DIEGO SHOWS NEED FOR NEW WORKERS 
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EDITORIAL 


MH 


FOURTH NEW 


EAR 


IT FINDS US IN TROUBLE BOTH IN WAR AND POLITICS AND IN NEED OF RESOLUTIONS 


New Year's Day is atime for men to cast up 
accounts and make resolutions. Nations 
should do that, too. If the U. S. could take 
stock of its military and political situation 
on this fourth New Year since Pearl Har- 
bor, it might make some very serious reso- 
lutions. For in both fields something seems 
to have gone wrong. 

First, the military situation, The Ger- 
man offensive has obviously rocked Eisen- 
hower on his heels. As this is written, the 
situation on the Western Front is grave and 
will get worse before it gets better. Yet this 
offensive comes only four months after the 
Quebee Conference when most people, in- 
cluding Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
and the American General Staff, assumed 
that Germany was practically beaten. 


Optimism at Quebec 


Quebec is a useful, if rather ironic, point 
of departure for some New Year's reflec- 
tions. Early in September Churchill had 
arrived from across the sea, making the V 
sign and proclaiming, “Victory is ever 
where.” Bradley’s armies, having dashed 
across France, were at the German frontier; 
Montgomery’s were in Belgium. On the last 
day of the conference Churchill and Roose- 
velt summoned the press, until then isolated 
in the basement of the Chateau Frontenac, 
to the sunny parapet of the Citadel for a 
friendly lecture on high strategy. Said the 
usually cautious Churchill, “I cannot pre- 
tend to speak as a humble man today. We 
have conducted successful warfare on a 
great scale you would go far to match.” 

So they had; the compliment, which Mr. 
Roosevelt could scarcely have paid himself 
so close to election, was deserved by both 
men. Mr. Roosevelt remarked with s 
faction that plans had been laid afresh as 
far ahead as men could be expected to see. 
Tt was clear that the main problem of 
the conference, now that the German war 
was in its “final stages,” was to arrange 
for transferring the Allied forces to the Pa- 
cific. 

‘Ten days later the survivors of the British 
Ist Airborne Division were back from the 
Arnhem slaughter on the wrong side of the 
Rhine. The momentum went out of the 
Allied drive; the Germans dug in; the cas- 
ualties mounted. Our November offensive 
met strong resistance. And now the corpse 
that was the German army has swarmed 
from the grave. What went wrong? Where 
did we miscalculate? 

In one sense the trouble has come from 
winning too much too soon. Before the land- 
ing our strategists assumed that the German 
High Command would fight delaying actions 
on all the French rivers. But instead of mak- 
ing an elastic withdrawal, the Germans (it 
was Hitler's decision) staked everything on 
one great battle west of the Seine. The Brit- 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


In 1944, when U. S. war casualties were highest, 
the relics of destroyed lives turned up in many 
places. In U. S. post offices were packages which 
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ish and ourselves took 600,000 prisoners 
(many of them non-Germans) and killed or 
wounded between 400,000 and 700,000 more. 
It was a tremendous victory—one of the 
truly epic victories of modern times. Thus in 
September when the American Third Army 
entered Nancy the German war positionally 
was way ahead of schedule. 

But the Germans partially redeemed their 
mistake by a brilliant defense of the French 
and Belgian ports. Our use of the ports was 
crucially postponed by some 115,000 Ger- 
mans, left behind after the retreat. Together 
with the destruction of French bridges and 
railways, wrought in part by ourown bombers, 
these garrisons hampered our supply opera- 
tion. The supply service had to perform mira- 
cles of spendthrift improvising, such as the 
famed Red Ball express highway. 

‘The Germans, digging in, took advantage 
of the Allied pause with unexpected skill and 
strength. Instead of less than 40 divisions 
originally reported, we found ourselves con- 
fronted by 70, if not more. They are better 
armed than at first reported and they are 
eager for battle ina way which the American 
mind cannot understand. 


Fighting with Metal 


Some critics say that our failure to beat 
Germany this year was our own fault. They 
say the summer campaign, brilliant as it 
seemed, was too timid; that by taking more 
chances—especially with lives—we could 
have exploited Bradley’s breakthrough still 
farther into Germany while the Nazis were 
still in rout. Be that as it may, we didn’t do 
. Instead we waited: waited for the sup- 
plies, the big guns, the air cover, the sur 
fire might of our machines, That is the 
our Army is organized to operate. It is the 
way the Atlantic Wall was breached in the 
first place—one of the greatest itary feats 
of all time. 

The Germans have complained that Amer- 
icans are indifferent soldiers because they 
won't fight until they have overwhelming ar- 
mament superiority. Well, if an American 
officer prefers not to attack an enemy hill 
without artillery and air support, it is 
cause he knows that a couple of million dol- 
lars’ worth of shells and bombs can erase the 
hill and save his men’s lives. Although our 
mounting casualties may obscure the fact, 
the American way is to fight with metal, 
which we value less than lives. Our true ex- 
pendables are factory manhours and the ore 
of Mesabi and Butte. 

But let us not deceive ourselves that be- 
cause we will win by machines, machines are 
all that count in war. If the decisive weapon 
were the soldier's belief in his cause—as, in 
another war, it might be—the Germans 
would beat us; so would the Japs; so could the 
Russians and the British. As Hanson Bald- 
win pointed out in LIFE last month, our 


had come back from men who could not receive 
them, Stamped on the packages were the cold offi- 
cial legends: return to sender—killed in action. Re- 


Army’s “greatest handicap” is the average 
American soldier's indifference to the issues 
of this war. He will fight and he will win; but 
he is more concerned for the how of it than 
the why. Perhaps this New Year's Day is a 
good time to ask ourselves whether we are 
not becoming slaves as well as masters of 
the machine. 


The Political Failure 


Turning to the political situation, the same 
question can be put in different words: are 
we slaves or masters of events? American 
poli potentially the greatest single factor 
shaping the peace. But we have acted as 
though we did not know this; therefore our 
influence, though no less determining, be- 
comes a vacuum through which events rush 
uncontrolled. 

At Quebec, according to Britain’s Minis- 
ter Ernest Bevin, the President “tacitly” as- 
sented to the current British policy in Greece. 
At Teheran, according to other reports, the 
President “tacitly sented to Russia’s plans 
for Poland. Churchill has now openly es- 
poused this plan and challenged the Presi- 
dent to do the same. His reply, given through 
the State Department last week, was so 
equivocal that two Washington newspapers 
gave it exactly opposite meanings in their 
stories next di 

As 1944 ends, the world political situation 
has deteriorated painfully. “We isolationists 
seem entitled to raise our heads a bit now,” 
said the New York Daily News with cynical 
glee. Europe seems to be revealing. itself 
frankly as the same old Europe, still talking 
the same old language of alliances, spheres 
of influence, “‘a free hand.” And although we 
Americans have had the power to shatter the 
old system to bits, we have not used our 
political imagination to remold it. So we are 
confronted with a series of faits accomplis. 
Sometimes America must look to other coun- 
tries like a huge, stem-winding Superman, 
with a soft heart and a pin head. 

Our political and military policies are not 
so separable as is sometimes thought. We are 
vulnerable to the German offensive because 
it is mounted on a real political hope: the 
hope that the Allies will fall out and that 
Germany will therefore survive the war. For 
that hope every German can find extra re- 
sources of arms and bravery. Can America 
find them, too? 

This national self-scrutiny may” seem too 
discouraging to yield good New Year's reso- 
lutions. But it is an essential preparation. 
The taste of defeat is bitter, but it recalls 
first principles as nothing else can. Let us re- 
solve at least to fight against cynicism in 
ourselves, even when we meet it in others. 
Let us resolve to prove our humanity 
seek clarity; to search ever for more durable 
bases of the communion with other nations 
on which our nation is resolved. 


turn to sender—missing in action. After making 
sure the package has not been returned by mis- 
take, the post office sends it to the return address. 
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JINX RETURNS FROM THE WAR 


ATC MEDICAL OFFICER GIVES HER LAST TETANUS SHOT 


A fs Phat 9 saat 


JINX ARRIVES IN HOLLYWOOD WEARING SELF-ADVERTISING DRESS, COOLIE HAT TO HIDE PLACES WHERE Gls CUT LOCKS SHE MET STILWELL THE NIGHT BEFORE HE LEFT CHINA 
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Sy 
‘A FORMER BEAUTY SPECIALIST SHAMPOOS HER HAIR 


+ 
Se 
INEVITABLY SHE POSES IN FRONT OF THE TAJ MAHAL SHE PUTS SANDALS OVER SHOES BEFORE ENTERING SHRINE SHE MET CHINESE GENERAL AT YUNNAN GOVERNOR'S HOME 
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William Clayton, 64, the former Surplus War Property Adm 


istrator, 


TATE'S NEW TEAM 


Stettinius gets his assistants 
approved hy Senate and sworn in 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, 36, the & 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, 


mer C 
nin bs 


sworn in by Justice Reed as new Assist 
ast week Edward R. Stettinius Jr, 
tary of State, breathed a sigh of re 
of Under Secretary and Assistant 
e Senate and sworn into office by 
Supreme Court Justice Stanle 
through the s anything but harmonious. 
w Dealers were quick to note that three of 
appointees had Wall Street conn 
n Clayton because, as the 


James C. Dunn, 54, carcer diplomat, is sworn i 
retained from Hull regime is A: 


Archibald MatLeish, 52, former Li 


sworn in, The senate 


arian of Congress, 
on MacLeish was 4 against. 
world’s largest cotton broker, he had opposed their 
cotton-subsidy program. Anti-New Dealers had a 
field day with Archibald MacLeish’s poetry and pam- 

1g, quoting out of context such phrases as 
the “rancid odor of capitalistic stupidity.” The fight 
might still not be over had not President Roosevelt 
said that if confirmation were postponed he would 
submit the same names to the new Congress when it 


convenes, Stettinius got his team promptly confirmed, 


Edward R. Stettinius shakes hands with Justice Reed. Only ab- 


was As ry Holmes, now in Paris, 
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Everything that goes into this soup is so extra 
fine, the soup itself is sure to be! The mushrooms, 
for instance are so delicate and light, yet at the 
ime plump and firm. They’re rushed from 

while they 
still have all their elusive flavor and tenderne 


And the fresh sweet cream —how thi 
rich it is, and how generously it’s poured i 


OF A WONDERFUL SOUP 


mushrooms and cream are blended with prac- 
nd the seasoning is added by a 
i that knows exactly how. When you taste 
it, you too will say,"What a wonderful soup!” 


mpbell ream of Mushroom Soup 


t's t 
ly enjoy it real soon. 


good to keep just 


for company dinners, 
for that. Let your fai 


Camplela, ream oF MUSHROOM soUP 
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2 yo At SWAN BABY 
are . ” ut THE ck | 


i ay j/ 4 There he sits in the loveliest suds in all the \,or12! That's because 

‘, TS roes¥ \ ‘Swan is pure as fine castiles, and the doctor says it’s perfect for 
| baby. His Mommie knows it will help keep his rosy skin soft 

and smooth, But Baby just loves it “cause it floats and floats! 


Fa) 
2) 


He thinks pretty ladies are the only kind there 
are. That's because his Mommie is so very 
pretty, and Swans herself to keep that way. 
Swan's pure, creamy lather is a joy—and 
she knows it will pamper her complexion! 


Cette, 
oe 
Meroe 
He has a perfectly elegant wardrobe, because his Mommie 


knows how tomake delicate fabrics last and last. She dunks 
his duds and her dainty undies in pure and gentle Swan. 


He doesn't know what a crosspateh is, | : FY  about everything in the house! Get your supply of pure, 
His Mommie sings at the dishpan 
while Swan's mild, quick, billowing 
suds make short work of the dishes, 
treat her pretty hands gently! 

eee ae Uncle Sam Says DON’T WASTE SOAP 

—it's made from vital war materials, 


Sy 


0 ee TUNE IN: 
_ George Burns & Gracie Allen, 
—__ CBS, Tuesday nights 
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b iH BILLIARDS “* 


Welker Cochran wins championship 
from Hoppe in New York tournament 


3-Cushion Billiards (continues 
NEW WORLD'S CHAMPION sre . Deol doa 
SHOWS HOW TO MAKE THE il by ote eae ma on 


atch is that the white ball | 
cushic 


GAME’S THREE BASIC PLAYS scix: 


constitutes a “bi 
which make a gs 


Short-angle shot, she 
hillinrds, The ability 


re by Welker ¢ Dead-ball spin shot 
is difficult play consistently is the mark of a good player. b 


Long-angle shot is the third ba : Under new rul 


it would be imy 
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1 This Softer, Sater sanitary napkia 


GOOD! I CAN KEEP 
RIGHT ON GETTING MY 
“STANDARD” SOFTER, 
SAFER MODESS ! 


in two torms 


1, MODESS WITH DEODORANT 
2. STANDARD MODESS 


H RE’S MODESS with TWO wonderful 

inds of sanitary protection. Now you 
can take your choice. 

1.Softer, safer Modess with a fine deo 
dorant powder sealed in—for those who 
want daintiness protection right inside a 
napkin, Tried out for a year by thousands 
of women; tested by a famous impartial 
laboratory and proved to be most effective.* 


2. Softer, safer Modess—without deo- 


‘And, either way, you're bound to get 

greater safety, greater softness, because: 
209 nurses, in hospital tests, found Mo- 
dess gives far more protection than na- 
tionally known layer-type napkins. 
49,701 women stated that they switched 
to Modess because it’s “So soft”. . .“S 
safe”. .. or “So comfortable.” 


Both kinds of Modess cost the same. But— 
to get softer, safer sanitary protection—be 


dorant—if you'd rather have it that way. for Modess! 


\M DELIGHTED | CAN 
GET MY MODESS WITH 
A DEODORANT SEALED 
RIGHT IN IT/ 


s 
2. ae 
*LOOK! Facts about MODESS containing a DEODORANT 


1. The sanitary napkin with fine deo- 3. Modess has been proved by U. 8. 
dorant powder sealed right in. Testing Co. Inc., to guard daintiness 
ee vr more effectively than any other napkin 


2. Modess is the only sanitary napkin if 
P - re ut deodorant, 
with deodorant tested for the past — 7™@NND @ Coodorant 


STANDARD OR WITH DEODORANT year! Fastidious Southern women 4, Only Modess gives you such proof 
who tried it are overwhelmingly en- of its effectiveness. So if you prefer a 
thusiastic—prefer it to any other nap- napkin with a deodorant right in it, 
kin they have ever used. Modess is the only napkin for you. 
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JEROME KERN WORKS IN STUDY CLUTTERED WITH MEMENTOS, BOOKS AND DOG LINDA. 


ROME KERN 


The eminent composer celebrates 
40th anniversary of first song 
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0" networks all over the U. S. this we 
reviving some of the prettiest melodies ever com- 
posed: They Didn't Believe Me, Who, OF Man Rirer, 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, All The Things You Are, 
The Last Time I Saw Paris. ‘The reason: the eminent 
writer of all these tunes published his first song 40 
years ago. The song, since forgotten, was How'd You 
Like to Spoon with Me. The composer, now an un- 
forgettable figure in American music, i 

Born in Manhattan 60 years ago th 


rome Kern. 
month, 


HE HAS JUST FINISHED MUSIC FOR NEW DEANNA DURBIN MOVIE 


“CAN'T HELP SINGING” 


got his first musical job plugging songs for a music- 
publishing house, has since composed the songs for 
more than 50 musical shows ar 

millions from his musi 

a mansion in Beverly Hills, C: 

can hear singing birds, which h 

some of his tunes. He still collects rare books—even 
Uhough he sold his famous coll 
$1,800,000—and still mai 


e Wagner, T: 


-s ago for 
favorite com- 
i Berlin, 
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. The high thread count - ++ smooth, fine texture 
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shed with tiny stitches in the hem, x 
x 


s, and «Tell Mark” Tabs «++ 
s, keep on asking for Smooth Pepperell Percales 
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practical Juxury ++ 
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Pepperell Luxury Muslins x 
Up to four extra threads per 


PEPPERELL ee 
ry soft. 
SHEFTS  * <oneecoe 
epperell Manufacturing * 


Company, Boston, Mass. 


1. Directs * CGardld > rn 
Mbdifonl — * 


New Chris-Craft 36-ft. Double Stateroom Enclosed Cruiser 


: And even this picture does not tell the story. For there are 2 complete staterooms 
Barmig forward ... built-in dinette . . . complete ship’s galley... you can sleep 6 in solid 
8 comfort and cruise where you choose at speeds up to 23 m.p.h, Ready after Victory. 


Algonac, Mich. See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. . . . We are 100% on war work now. 


BB ' Buy ULS.War Bonds Today— 


Cadillac, Mich. 


Holland, Mich. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. + WORLD'S LARGEST BTILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


(CROUCHING IN THE TANGLED UNDERBRUSH BENEATH A FALLEN TRI 


“, A LITTLE BAND OF U. 


THE BATTLE OF HURTGEN FOREST 


A GLOOMY GERMAN WOODS TAKES ITS PLACE IN U.S. HISTORY BESIDE THE WILDERNESS AND THE ARGONNE 


Five miles southeast of Aachen is the Hiirtgen Forest, 
50 square miles of tall firs and Siegfried line pill- 
boxes. In September U.S. troops went into the forest 
and after ten weeks of eerie, murderous fighting they 
care out of it. Last week the German counteroffensive 
shreatened to ousflank the Americans holding the forest 
but, told by" Time" and LIFE William Walton, it 
could not efface the story of courageous men who took it. 


Tre ergeans named Garcia couldn't believe his 
eyes when he saw six American engineers wari- 
ly working their way across the flat, unfenced 
ficlds into Grosshau. Garcia knew that Grosshau 
was still very much in German hands. As he 
watched in the cold gray afternoon from his shell 
crater he saw happen just what he knew would 
happen. 

The Germans burrowed into the cellars of the 
ruined village, let the engincets creep 200 yards 
past the first house, then opened fire from all 
sides. The engincers disappeared in a burst of 
flame, either dead or prisoners. 

Nobody could find out who had given the 
engineers orders to enter Grosshau. One of those 
snafus which are part of any battle. Neither 
could anyone find out, after the battle of Hiirtgen 


by WILLIAM WALTON 


Forest had ended, just exactly what Sergeant 
Garcia had done then. All they knew was that 
Garcia and a half dozen other gunners had left 
skeleton crews at their antitank guns a quarter 
of a mile up the road from Grosshau. Then they 
crawled down into the village outskirts, killed 
the Germans in the nearest cellars, recaptured 
the engineers and crawled back with them to the 
American lines. 

Garcia was wounded. So nobody could get a 
detailed account from him before he was carried 
back to a clearing station. Not even his first 
name. Somebody remembered he had just got 
American citizenship a year ago. That was all. 
The regimental colonel when he heard about it 
said, That man is going to get the best medal I 
can give him. Somebody must find out all the de- 
tails.” But the fight for Grosshau and the last 
dank patches of Hiirtgen Forest were still too hot 
just then for any careful research, and Garcia's 
feat had been only a little more heroic than those 
of hundreds of other men who in the tumult and 
confusion had been daring and couragcous and 
resourceful. Most of their braverics never would 
be known, except to the few who witnessed 
them, just as no man would ever know all that 


had happened in the battle of the Hiirtgen Forest. 

Hiiregen Forest is a name to carve some day on 
the war memorials of America beneath such evoc- 
ative place names as Chitcau-Thierry, the Ar- 
gonne forest and the Wilderness of the Civil War. 
Other battles in this war have been more dramat- 
ically decisive—Normandy, St. L6, the Falaise 
pocket—but none was tougher or bloodier than 
the battle for this Hiircgen Forest. 

Close-ranked firs towering 75 to 100 feet make 
the Hiirtgen Forest a gloomy, mysterious world 
where the brightness of noon is muted to an ceric 
twilight filtering through dark trees onto spongy 
brown-needles and rotting logs. Occasionally 
neat ditch to control forest fires slices through 
the overgrowth. A few woodchoppers’ huts such 
as old Germanic folk tales describe are hidden 
among the trees. On the western fringe four vil- 
lages—Rott, Zweifall, Vicht and Schevenhiitte 
—fill small clearings. Otherwise the Hiregen- 
wald is a fathomless sca of darkness, somber 
enough in peacetime, in wartime sinister with 
lurking enemies, evil with whining bullets and 
bursting shells that leave broken trees and broken 
men in tangled fraternity. 

American troops had been in the forest since: 
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A river of mud on a road slows a jeep 
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HURTGEN FOREST (continued) 


»ber when the 1st, 4th and 9th Divisions overran the outer 

ses with the momentum gained through France and 
Two Hircgen villages, Zweifall and Schevenhiitte, fell 
overtaut supply lines pulled the First U. $. Army up shore, 


Nor until mid-November could the starting signal be given again. 

By Noy. 16 the gh Division had been withdrawn from its dug-in 
Hiir Id positions and the 4th Division, first ashore in Nor- 

andy, substituted to spearhead the attack. The 4th commander, 
Major General R. O. Barton, sent his 12th Regiment in on the left 
when the offensive started, Two days later the 22nd Regiment was 
committed in the center, then the 8th Regiment on the right. The 
Germans brought to bear artillery and mortars in concentrations such 
xs had not been heard or felt previously on the Western Front, Pine 
needles hid vicious Teller mines, box mines and the new shoe mines 


which blew unwary patrols up into branches minus a foot or a leg or 
a life 

The 12th Regiment, under hoarse-voiced Colonel Bob Chance, 
worked foor by foot up a forested slope with two companies, F and 
G, driving a wedge into the German lines, a wedge that threatened 
the German positions but also exposed the two companies’ flanks. 
The German mortars, wise to the terrain, cracked into F and G com- 
panies, bursting in the trees to shower jagged fragments for yards 
around. Machine guns ripped the gloom and rifles crackled as the 
Germans gave a little ground but only a little. 

Seeing the cwo companies worm into their lines, the Germans 
waited. Then they threw in concentrated mortar fire and under its 
protection struck down a ravine and up the other side to cut the slim 
supply line. F and G Companies were trapped. 

For two days and nights the Germans poured mortar and artillery 
shells into the narro 


rea where infantrymen back to back were 
fighting off the German attacks. One slender footpath brought a 
crickle of ammunition but no food or water. The path was under such 
constant fire that che wounded could not be evacuated. Rain driz- 
zled through the darkness, trickling into foxholes and seeping through 
winter clothing, Medical supplies were insufficient to care for men 
with jagged leg wounds, with bleeding chests, missing fingers, 
blood- and rain-soaked bandages. 


E Company, nearest to their surrounded comrades, tried desper- 


ately to relieve them. On the third day Colonel Chance moved up A 
and C Companies in the darkness, sent them in to attack at day- 
light. The Germans, caught between the isolated companies and 
their relief, were slaughtered. On both sides there was slaughter but 
F and G Companies had been saved. That was how every foot of 
the Hiirtgen Forest was to be. 

Then it snowed. A wet, suffocating blanket sifted through the 


trees, weightin: 
raters, mantlir 


heavy-branched firs, covering foxholes and shell 
g scntries who stomped at their posts and patrols 


creeping under low boughs. The few roads, already pale brown riv- 
ers, remained quagmires that sucked down tanks, trucks and jeeps 
struggling toward the front. 


The 22nd sees light through the trees 


Now the focus of battle shifted to the aand Regiment whose com- 
mander, Colonel Buck Lanham, could sec light ahead through the 
trees, His battalions were spread like two fans on cither side of the 
ravine. Muddy trails from the rear brought up replacements to fill 
out his riddled Lines, fresh-faced second lieutenants still untried by 
enemy fire, privaces in clean overcoats standing in the trucks with 
grave expressions, not scared but very serious as the sound of shelling 
echoed through the trees. In his wooden trailer Colonel Lanham was 
talking on a field phone: “Tell C Company to get in there with 
bazookas and grenades and take that high ground. Hill go. We've 

ve that high ground. Hill 92 doesn’t do us any good until 
we've gotten yo, too. And Blue can't advance until the Krauts are 
knocked off those hills. Tell them to fight like hell."" He hung up 
and turned censely to the map on his small folding table. Premature- 
ly gray, with black eyes bright behind his spectacles, the colonel 
seemed too absorbed in the map's crayon hieroglyphics to notice the 
stocky, wide-faced captain waiting across the table. Without look- 
ing up he said, “You didn't know it was me you had on the phone 
last night, did you, Swede?” 

No, sir,"’ said the captain, shifting nervously. When the colonel 
looked up he smiled. Swede smiled too, with relief. 

Thi ight, Swede,” the colonel said in a voice softened by 
understanding. “'I know how it is when you see a lot of your friends 
knocked off. Buc you' ve got to treat your superior officers with more 
respect. 

Sorcde cad leat. a diSemseg ce MBRLAIeRYy: Catan Hit 
I don’t care if you break me for it. I meant what I said last night, 
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even though I didn’t know it was you on the line. That little patch 
of woods we're fighting for ain't any good to anybody. No good to 
the Germans. No good to us. It’s the bloodiest damn ground in all 
Europe and you make us keep fighting for it. That ain't right.” 

Now it was the colonel’s time to be silent. Two men sitting across 
the table looking at one another in silence. The colonel, slight of 
build, keen-faced, intense. The blond captain, bulky, mud-spattered, 
a two-day growth of beard on his wide face, a face designed for 
grinning but dead serious now and pale with fatigue. 


The battle is for killing Germans 


“There's nothing in the world,” said the colonel deliberately, 
‘chat I'd like to do better than tell all you boys to call it off and go 
home. You know that, Swede. But it can’t be done. The only way 
we can get this thing over is by killing Krauts. To kill them you've 
got to get to them.” 

Swede grunted. 

“Look here on the map. You know they're dug ip all through this 
woods you're talking about. Once we've got those two hills then 
we'll be able to pour so much stuff into that patch of woods that not 
a Kraut will be lefe. Then we can push on to where the woods end and 
fight in daylight like little gentlemen again. Wherever there arc 
Krauts we've got to kill ‘em. I know they've killed lots of our boys 
in that patch, but we've killed even more of them and that's what 
counts. 

Swede sighed. ‘I know you're right, Colonel. Knew it all che 
time, I just have to get things off my chest once in a while.” 

“Pour yourself a slug of good Heinie cognac,” said the colonel. 
When Swede left he was smiling again. The phone buzzed. 

“Charcoal speaking,” said the colonel, “ Yes, wild man. Got up 
on top the hill, did they? That's the stuff. Keep ‘em going and let me 
know so we can start concentrating on that wooded patch." 

No sooner had he hung up on his G-z officer than the phone 

buzzed again, 
Charcoal speaking. Oh, hello, General. Yes, Blue is going to 
jump of soon. Just as soon as Hill go is cleared. Yes, sir. That's right. 
You can count on us but I wish you'd get that damn task-force armor 
to start moving south of us. You know how armor is, wants every 
foxhole cleared out before they'll move. . . . Well I suppose so. . . « 
Yes, sir." 

During the dreary afternoon Lanham's C Company fought up to 
the top of Hill go and started firing down into German positions be- 
fore the early winter twilight made them button up for the night. 

A colorless dawn brought more artillery, but by 8 o'clock the gray 
sky had broken sufficiently for fighter-bombers to lay on a mission, 
‘Tobogganing out of the western sky they came down over Grosshau, 
the tiny village juse beyond the eastern edge of the forest. Each 
cracking explosion fountained smoke and debris into the still air. In 
foxholes scooped from rotting pine needles the foot soldiers watched 
approvingly. 

Give it to the bastards." 

Now we're getting somewhere.” 
“‘Lookit those houses go whammo." 

In the thunder heaped on Grosshau it seemed impossible for any 
living thing to survive. Cautiously riflemen and tommy-gunners 
hunched down the hill from tree to tree, firing whenever a shadow 
moved unnaturally in the woods ahead. Now they were fighting in 
Swede's bloody patch of woods, where every tree was shattered into 
anaked spear of white ugliness against the dark earth, where weath- 
er-soaked corpses had lain so long the stench was unbearable. 

As the day advanced the dirty brown uniforms drove the dirty 
gray uniforms out of the last woodland west of Grosshau. Emerging 
onto treeless ground, the Americans felt as naked as stripteascrs at 
a Sunday-school picnic. The forest which had been hateful seemed 
friendly and protective now that they had only tiny hillocks and 
shell craters to shield them. 

Artillery hidden in the woods across the barren plain intensified 
their thunder when the Americans appeared. From crater to ctatet 
Lanham's men dodged, fired over rims, ducked to another cratet 
farther ahead. From Grosshau, which had sccmed completely unin- 
habitable, the machine-gun and small-arms fire grew intense. 

Time after time the 22nd pushed forward, stumbled, took cover. 
Six Sherman tanks were knocked: out. The lines regrouped to try 
again. But too many men were falling. The plague of shells grew 
even thicker. 

Back in the forest a major talked to Colonel Lanham by phone. 
When the major had explained, Lanham said, “All right. Have yout 
boys dig into the best positions possible. Just hold on. We'll have 
to try it another way.” 
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Log huts and other rude comforts were set up by the men when fighting in the forest died down. Below is 
evidence of one of the deadly little fights which went on even in quiet periods, Americans advance past 


the bodies of four Germans killed by a single grenade while they were firing a captured U, $, machine gun 


HURTGEN FOREST (continues) 


The other way was to keep to the woods and circle northward 
around Grosshau and the plain. Already Major George Goforth’s 
battalion was pushing over a series of wooded hills that bulged like 
a ripple of muscle along the forest rim. That was on Monday, the 
27th. For two days they fought through those hills, with casualties 
bad on both sides. 

In his gloomy CP, a lancern-lic fog dugout, Major Goforth talked 
over the situation with his exec, Swede Henley. A company com- 
mander had just come in to report. 

“We're hunting for officers,” said the new arrival, slumping onto 
a battered tin water can. “°G Company's got only two officers left. 
Lost three this afternoon. We can't go on like this, Major.” Go- 
forth shook his head. 

“I know, boy, but where am I going to get them? Division says 
we can commission any good man right here in the field. But who?” 
He looked around a circle of dirty, unshaven faces watching him in 
the sputtering light, faces drained of color like those of drowned men. 

“There's McDermott,” said Swede. 

“Can't spare him, Practically runs G-2."" 

“He's the last available sergeant, We've already commissioned 
six,"" 
‘Guess we'll have to depend on replacements,” said Goforth. 

“The trouble with replacements is that they don’t last long 
enough,” observed the company commander. “Trucks brought up 
30 for me this morning; 18 were hit even before they could get into 
the line. No percentage in that.”* 

As he spoke the blanket covering the dugout doorway was pushed 
aside and three young lieutenants entered, saluted and said they were 
reporting for duty. 

“There you are, Jack,” said Goforth. “Replacements for you. 
Take ‘em with you when you go back." 


The Americans come out of the woods 


Somehow all that day and the next Goforth’s battalion, despite 
its losses, managed to hump over the wooded hills, edging closer to 
the road connecting Grosshau with Gey. Another battalion just held 
onto their positions a litele way outside the forest facing Grosshau, 
taking losses from artillery, too, but hanging on. The sccond day 
was when Sergeant Garcia charged into Grosshau and rescued the 
six engineers. 

During the night an order came down from higher headquarters 
that Grosshau must be taken next day, the 29th. Maybe something 
in the big picture made it necessary. Nobody knew. But those were 
the orders, meaning frontal assault on Grosshau. Wearily the prep- 
arations were made. 

‘At goo under a low gray sky the first infantrymen raised them- 
selves from their shell holes into machine-gun fire that spurted from 
the ruined village. Behind them came two M-10 tank destroyers, 
mounting three-inch guns. The tank destroyers rolled ahead where 
infantry could not make it through gusts of bullets, rolled near 
enough to German positions to silence their guns, then on to the out- 
skirts of the village. 

Ducking low, riflemen advanced 200 yards behind them, using 
what cover there was, firing toward the village ruins. When che 
tank destroyers had rumbled beyond four houses and a jagged frag- 
ment of a church, the first break came. Fifty Germans, bleary and 
dust-covered, scrambled from cellars shouting, ““Kamerad"’ above the 
noise of battle, Platoon Sgt. Stanley Ward from an M-10 curret 
waved them back toward the infantry. 

Then it was a slow, house-to-house fight, warily spraying every 
doorway and shed with gunfire, hurling grenades into cach cellar 
opening, herding prisoners down the one muddy street strewn with 
dead men and horses, timbers, bricks and dirty straw. Neither side 
was shelling Grosshau, but shells were scraping overhead coward 
rear road junctions and supply depots. 

In three hours the worst of the fight was over. A few snipers 
lurked in among the ruins but the muddy Americans were able co 
push beyond the village, sct up mortars and to start attacking Ger- 
man entrenchments in the open field. Grosshau was ours. Between 
the edge of the woods and the village 250 Americans had died 

While the fight for Grosshau was at its bitter height, Major 
Goforth’s battalion had crossed the Gey road and pushed over more 
hills. To the south Kleinhau and Hiiregen, two other villages, had 

_ fallen. Twice the Germans threw violent counterattacks against 
Goforth’s men, but using his reserves and cooks, guards and cngincers 
from Colonel Lanham’s headquarters, the counterattacks were 
stayed. The battle of the Hiiregen Forest had drawn to its end. 
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yary Americans who foughe in one of the forest batcles eat their first hot meal in 15 days. The ob- 
jective of chese men was the town of Hiirtgen, named for the forest, taken in November. Below: men with 
the unmuddied uniforms and clean-shaven faces of replacements warm their hands over a fire in the woods. 
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More than 190 million head of livestock 
—a veritable “standing army” in the 
meadows, feed lots and range country of 
America—today give assurance that, de- 
spite immediate and temporary short- 
ages, the day is coming when fine, 
branded quality meats, such as Swift's 
Premium, will again be plentiful. 
‘When war came, one of our greatest industries 
stood ready to serve America. This was the busi- 
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Swift pledges that these 
famous products will ‘continue to 
be the finest of their kind. 


ness of meat. . .and you, as a consumer, played an 
important part in its development. For it was 
your insistence on having the finest meat and meat 
products in the world that brought branded qual- 
ity meats to the front. Brands—brand names like 
Swift's Premium—have built the great American 
meat industry. 

During the war, meat has served with distine- 
tion on many fronts. For meat has provided stam- 
ina and strength-building elements for our millions 
of fighting men. It is likewise furnishing vital 


nourishment—proteins, minerals and vitamins— 
to our hard-working civilians and gallant allies, 

Now we are approaching a great and final 
Victory. Yet the wartime job which meat must do 
will not be ended with that Victory. . . improve- 
ment in today’s meat supply on the homefront will 
be gradual—not immediate. 

But the day of plenty will surely come. And 
even though the peacetime demand for meat may 
well be the greatest in history, there must and will 
be an adequate supply for everyone. 


Swift & Company, as an important partner in 
America’s meat industry, is looking forward to 
devoting its vast facilities and experience, plus the 
new skills it has learned during the war, to the 
challenging job of peacetime nutrition. For in a 
very real sense, nutrition is Swift's business. 

In the meantime, you may be sure, too, that 
Swift's quality products—bearing the proud Swift's 
Premium and Swift's Brookfield labels—will con- 
tinue to be, as always, the finest of their kind. No 
compromise will ever be made in this policy. 


SWIFT'S WARTIME POLICY—We will cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the U.S. Government to help win the war. We will do everything possible 
to safeguard the high quality of our products. Despite wartime difficulties, 


we will make every effort to distribute available civilic 


fair share for all consumers e 
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DON’T LOOK NOW: 


sais 1$ nto road for your car now. Tes 2 picture of a high 

way coming up. But it is also part of one of the greatest 
plans for American security and prosperity in the post-war 
years to come. 

Road building is tremendous enterprise: ‘Today, in the 
planning stage. it looks like jobs for seven million men and 
Pmeatment of billions a year—a big factor 19 the nation’s 
basic economy: 

New roads are needed —now. Before the nar our great 
highway system carried traffic estimated in 1941 at 300 bil- 
Tion miles about all the old roads could carry. New 
consteuction, stopped by war, must take care of expand- 
ing post-war transportation: 

Power is the hub around which this whole opera 
tion turns. Road construction men are planning their 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


put one day soon this will be a safe, new U. S. Highway 


work now, and that means big International crawlers on the 
dirt-moving jobs- 

“These rugged tractors have been making history on some 
of the toughest assignments of the War- ‘As battling “bull- 
Gozers” they've spearheaded the action on every fighting front. 
War has proved they have what it takes to shove roadways 
through with speed at lowest cost: 

Harvester also builds the power units that put the push 
behind all kinds of graders, shovels, mixers and other road- 
building machines. With this equipment oP the job you'll 

soon ride new roads in a peaceful and prosperous U.S:A: 


Buy MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ONCE LABORIOUSLY CALCULATED AND CARVED IN STONE, THEY ARE PRINTED TODAY BY THE MILLIONS 
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English Shepherds Kalendar was printed in London in 1681 for a Mr. Jol 
at his shop ow Ttis based on the antiquated Julian calend: 
calendar was in most of Europe. Drawings were made from F 
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Gutenberg calendars, done in Germany by the inventor of movable type, were first printed in 
1400s, At first he printed them on one side of a sheet of paper so they could be tacked on walls 
But when printing presses were perfected printers bound calendats into almanaes like this one. 


called Vendémaire, meaning vintage month. It ran from Sept. 22 to 


Oct. 21. The long, numbered lists showed days named after flowers, 
fruit, farm products, farm animals and agricultural implements. 
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Calendars (continued) 


THEY REFLECT AMERICAN 
TASTE IN MODERN ART 


he U. S. every year spends $25,000,000 on calen- 

dars,almostall paid by manufacturers, banks, insur- 
ance companies, shops, who give them away as ad- 
vertising. To make sure their calendars are actually 
hung up on customers’ walls, buyers keep a sharp eye 
on popular taste in calendar art. Calendars shown in 
color on following pages are 1945's best sellers, Top 
ranking are homely, nostalgic subjects. But their place 
is threatened by gaudy girls in the nude or seminude, 

Increasitigly popular idea in calendar art is use of 
paintings by modern U. S. easel artists (below). Most 
elaborate example this year is the Pepsi-Cola calen- 
dar which reproduces paintings by the artists who won 
prizes in the company’s recent $11,000 art contest. 


Waldo Peirce painting, Maine Swimming Hole, decorates July month in 1945 Pepsi-Cola Gladys Rockmore Davis painting, Companions, is reproduced in new calendar issued by Con- 
calenclar, It won $2,500 first prize in competition sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Company necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. Original canvas has been shown in leading U.S. museums, 


ih 


Paul Sample’s Tie Fox Hunt was published by Connecticut Mutual 
Marshes. It is shown in color in the new 1945 calendar put out by U.S. Time Corporation. _ zation known as the American Artists Group sold company the idea of 
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JANUARY * 1945 
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Calendar Art (continues) 


“Toast of the Town" is by Rolf Armstrong, who spec 
dars shown 


to third among calendar best sellers 


rt has been outselling all others in the 1945 market. 
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 bot- More clothes and a different pose 
(see it) to produce another Moran 


Scantily dressed girls are by Moran, who did thre 
tom of this page. Model for this was Cece Eames, she 


ed by Cece Eames _Legs are emphasized. The 
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OM THE MOMENT when first you cradle 


Eee baby in your arms, you are the 
all-important being in his small, new life. 
Today, especially, when his doctor is so 


busy and there are so few nurses, he ds 


your wise, lovi 


z care to help him grow up 


sturdy and strong. 


Guard him from the “other fellow’s cold’ 

In these first few months of his life one of 
the greatest threats to your baby’s health is a 
cold. Yes, just a common eold— 
with an adult—can be the start of a dangerous 
illness to your baby. Respiratory infections 
and their resulting compl 
fatalities among infants than 


ly serious 


ions cause more 
ny other illness. 


The surest way to guard your baby from th 
“other fellow’s cold” is to make sure he ne 
comes in contact with it, But 


ippose you 
to take care 


a cold—and there is no one € 
of your baby? 


Trap germs with a protective mask 

The next hest thing to keeping your baby 
completely isolated from the person with a cold 
isk of con! on with a 
protective mask. Be sure to wear it, if you have 
a cold, whenever you are in the same room 
with him, And insist that anyone else who 
has a cold wear a protective mask if he must 
ne in contact with your baby 


—is to reduce the 


Tissue mask quick and easy to make 

Even though you may not have a supply of 
standard hospital masks on hand, you can make 
an effective mney mask of tii 
lake two thicknesses of ScotTissue, cover your 
nose and mouth, and pin at the back of your 
head. Clinical tests prove that two thicknesses 
of ScotTissue effectiv 
Jessen the danger of e 
cold ean he a real threat to your baby’s health 
always to take this simple precaution 
1 him from r 


tog 


piratory infection. 


You hold, in your two hands, your precious new baby's safety anc 


he need never suffer from a war-caused doc 


THE CORRECT CHOICE OF A BATHROOM TISSUE 
1S IMPORTANT FOR COMFORT AND CLEANSING 


fa toilet tissue for your ebild is i 


yet stron 
thorough cleansing. § 
find it is soft and “nice 
gency mask. And, with 1000 sheets to 
economical tissue for the whole family. rydemeseotin 


You will 


has both these qual 
st the fae 
ery roll, it i 
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RIDING HER HORSE, ‘‘THE PIE,’’ ACROSS THE ENGLISH DOWNS, 


VELVET MEETS HER EX-JOCKEY FRIEND IN HIS BUTCHER'S CART 


i a 


THE PIE GOES ON A RAMPAGE THROUGH A QUIET ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


tells how Velvet Brown, 2 
a buteher, win x 
rafile and how she 

and N 


ey, train him to win the € 


I National Ve 


< of recent year 


1 in Technicolor which eaptui 


; of the Ei ish downs, Ne sind 
endearing fable of a child's faith in an anin 
“I, too,” says Velvet’s mother, “1 
. . . ‘our dre: 
A Girl Wins the Grand National = 


But remember, Velvet, it'll | 
EX-JOCKEY MI TAYLOR WARNS VELVET OF THE HAZARDS OF THE GRAND NATIONAL COURSE 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Direetor 


Clarence Brown has fashioned one of the most whe 


PUT IN A RAFFLE BY HIS IRATE OWNER, THE GELDING IS WON BY VELVET BROWN, A BUTCHER'S DAUGHTER 


of your life.” Then she takes 100 sovereigns she had 
won years before for swimming the Channel and gives 
them to her daughter to enter The Pie in the world 
most celebrated steeplechase. The climax of the movie 
is this race, which audiences cheer with all the excite 
ment of a real race 

There are fine performances in National Velvet by 
T-year-old Juckie Jenkins (The Human ( 
Mickey Rooney. Best of all is 12-year-old 
‘Taylor (Lassie Come Home) as Velvet. Bli 
in many of seque 
horse which plays 'T 
malalled 
ty had been jumping over an auto filled with pe: 


UNDER MI TAYLOR'S EXPERT SUPERVISION THE PIE GETS A THOROUGH GROOMING 


Ay | 
SBowrinueo-on NeBEPA 
ow 


HE CAN’T SHOW 


you HIS MAPS 


LOOK AT HIS HANDY 


NEW MAP-CASE 


Wer maps are “secret, con- 
fidential and restricted.” But this 
general's new map-case is not. It 
unrolls and spreads flat with an 
ingenious frame of plastic strips to 
hold maps rigid and weatherproof. 
The plastic frame, hanger and 
transparent lining are all attached 
with United-Carr fasteners. 

Here again is a piece of war- 
developed material, Dot-fastened, 
which should have many uses in 
times of peace. Especially by avi- 
ators and motorists...and for field 
work by engineers and contractors. 
United Corr Fostener Corp., Cambridge 42, Moss. 


DOT 


FASTENERS 
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“National Velvet” (continued) 


try fee in the Grand National is paid by Velvet’s mother (Anne Revere) 


Going off to Aintree, Velvet and Mi 
Arriving at the famous racecourse they 


After the race is Won Velvet becomes a celebrit; 


who remembers her own youthful ambitions. In the attic she and Velvet look at the 
serapbook of clippings which tell how Mrs. Brown once swat 


the English Channel. 


ea 


even though she is disqualified 


for being a female. Here her little brother shares her fame by happily posing for pho- 
tographer. Velvet wisely decides to pass up movie offers and remain with her famil 


Captures real 
maple sugar flavor 


‘The favorite in New England—where they 
know maple sugar flavor best—is Vermont 
Maid Syrup. 

For that real maple sugar flavor, we 
select maple sugar with a good rich flavor. 
‘Then skillfully blend it with cane 
and other sugars 

‘This bi 


ihances the mapl 
‘And you get tl 


every bottle of Vermont M 
Syrup. Get it at your groce 


| “Red | 


orawees | 


FOUNTAIN FAVORITE FOR 
YEARS, NOW IN BOTTLES,TOO 
SS 


WF vs \ 1H A of proteins 
pee! a ketHleta/ of ¢lavor 


MEAT STEW 


It looks good, smells good and tastes 
good to you—but what does it do for you? 

Meat furnishes proteins . . . and proteins are es- 

sential to life. 

Best of all—not just a few cuts of meat provide proteins. All of 
them do. Not just proteins, but complete proteins of highest quality. 
So remember — whatever meat your meat-man has these lim- 
ited-meat days is a protein food of highest quality. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago = Members throughout the United States 


This Seol means thot oll nutritional statements made in 
|’ this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


Laugh with “The Life of Riley,” featuring William Bendix —every Sunday evening on the Blue Network—see paper for local time and station. 


INTERNATIONAL PICTURES, INC. presents 


RANDOLPH SCOTT 
GYPSY ROSE LEE 
DINAH SHORE 
BOB BURNS 


13s 


ah-h-h-h-h-h-h-h : 


with "CHARLES WINNINGER 
WILLIAM MARSHAL 
ROBERT ARMST 
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THE ACROPO r ‘en from legislature. The Parther 


ace of the early Athenian —_olis, From the left are v 


ATHENS 


ITS ANCIENT ART IS SEEN BY LIFE PHOTOGRAPHER KESSEL 


war in Ath- 
| turned to 


right on Acrop- _Propylaea and Athena Nike. Two architects, Callicrates and 


of Erechtheun Mnesicles, fought bitterly for sp 


the Bema, the open-air meet pace and jobs on Acropolis, 


ording the civ to the eye. It differentiated every 


oher Dmil 


ire, but in a unity that seems al 


of the Acrop- 
de the en- 
ful and winding, Romans straight- 
lized it. A ( 
n Venetian 
gup the Turkish powder magazine within, 


ce stairway. Gree 


utr 


In the great n artillery lieuten- 


put ant 


civilizations, In freedom 
this work, on which millic 


words have since been written. 


shelled the Parthe- 


nd tense 


al, It used exquisite 


age Attic archi 


he anything meaningless o 
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ATHENS (continues) 


ANCIENT ARCH 


of fi 


GATEWAY wo 


‘ONE CAVE = 


aps a thousai 


Acropolis. In it three rooms 
of the little 
Is. It has been 


cient at - 
during the Mter the Athenians had defea 
started rebuilding and, as a reminder, put the remnants ¢ 


he rock is, of course, new 
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THE THEATER OF DIONYSUS say the carly on of marble f priest of sl 0. carry off the ra ‘or the Athenian 


performances of the pl 
and A\ 
altere 


at Theater of Dionysus bear the inscriptions, from left, priest of goddess 
Nemesis, priest of the Anakes (Castor and Pollux) and of the Athenian h nd the priest- en nurse and companion of Dionysu 

janitor of the temple of the seats were not uncomfortable and on the marble benches in the _ed head at left shows a Si 

back rows ample room was allowed to place the feet without knecing the spectator seated in front. _ presumably drunk. The large statue may have represented somebody more respectable. 
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ATHENS Coninues) 


BEST PRESERVED GREEK TEMPLE 


GREAT ATHENS 
WAS BUILT IN 
THIRTY YEARS 


ATHENA VICTORIOUS (Athens 


that mounts w 
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‘ised on th 
west of the Acropolis to Hephaestos (the Greek Vulcan) and Athena in 421 B, C., at the height 


ike) got this superb little temple atop stairway 
tern face of the Acropolis butte. Turks tore it down and built it into a gun bat- 
tery in 1686. German archaeologists reassembled it in 1835, The columns are Ionic. Friezes 
showed scenes from the battle of Plataea against the Persians in 479. Architect was Callicrates, 


flat Atti north- 


ens. It is pure, 


raised all the buildings on the Acropolis and 
n architectural perfection never again 
man, The crude ideas for this lovely art 
had come dimly from Crete a thousand years before 
and from the savage Mycenaean Greeks of the coasts. 
The later Grecks were divided into the Dorians, who 
on the Greek mainland, and the Tonians, who 
on the islands and the“Asia mainland. The Attic 
ians finally combined the architectural sty 
plain Doric, which was 


both, t 


of the great age. It was long mistakenly called the Theseum, after t 
magnificent Doric, although longe 


narrower and higher than the Parthenon, 


an architecture in stone, 1d more decorative Tonic, 
which began as a stone imitation of wood and metal. 

For the Greeks of the great age the palace had been 
completely replaced by the temple as the center of 
life. Because there was rain but little snow, the roofs 
had to be gabled but could be of low pitch, The tem- 


into and en- 


mi 
arlier times. 


ACROPOLIS GATEWAY, the Propylaca, had a north wi 

Paintings. It was long a Turkish governor's residence (his harem was the Erechtheum) until 
lightning exploded a powder magazine kept in it in 1645. In foreground stood huge bronze, col- 
cored statue of Athena Promachus. Propylaea combined Dorie columns (visible here) and Tonic, 


ae 


SSG 2 sine 


{ 


foil z e a ed olive tree and grave of Kekrops, 
for the classic Dorie Parthenon. It honored Athena Polias (protector of the city), Poseidon and a isesiee right a hole supposedly made by Poseidon’ tri- 
the legetidary first. king of Athens, Erechtheus. At left is the ae th d a- dent, Irregular design position of these sacred token: htheum 

aking a rare Greek v as columns, xquisitel was finished, after the interruption of the Peloponnesian wars and Pericles’ death, in 407 B.C. 
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STALIN AT 60 


THE WORLD'S LEAST-KNOWN GREAT MAN HAS BECOME 


SAVIOR, SYMBOL AND LIVING LEGEND TO RUSSIANS 
by RICHARD E. LAUTERBACH 


The author, an associate editor of LIFE, recently returned from the Sov- 
iet Union where he spent ten months as Time and UFE correspondent. 
During his stay in Moscow and in his travels around the country he col- 
lected the current legends and stories about Marshal Stalin. Interviewing 
Stalin's ever larger number of foreign visitors, he has found out details 
of the Marshal's life which most Americans—and most Russians do not know. 


0° Dec. 21 Joseph Stalin was 65 ycars old, The Russians realize that Stalin. 
iting any younger. But thcy almost never discuss the possibility 

of his death. Once, while having a late supper at the home of a young pa 
nin Moscow, I broached the subject by asking, “Who will succeed 


in?’ 


The reaction of this family, which had what we would call a" middle- 
class” background, is an interesting indication of the attitudes of different 
generations. The mother, a pretty but unsu 


cessful actress in her early 4os, 
replicd 
forever 

The aged, toothless grandmother, inten 
quickly crossed herself and mumbled, “ May God will it 


a tone of contempt, "He's a Georgian. He will never dic. They live 


y religi and nationalistic, 


Her grandson, a 


Stalin as a schoolboy (» #) in che Georgian village of Gori, his birthplace, is already a 


leader accord inting, It is one of an official series on his revolutionary activities, 


Statue of Stalin makes him look: much taller than he really is. Official 


thousands of statues like this one in Moscow are all that most Russian 


meets Lenin for the first time at Bolshevik conference in Finland. The painting docs 
not show Leon Trotsky, who lost out in the struggle for power with Stalin after Lenin's death 
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partisan recuperating from a scrious shoulder wound, glared at his mother 
and then said, mattcr-of-factly, “"I suppose the man, Stalin, may have to die 
someday. But Stalin, the ideal, is ours now forever.”” 

For several years a forcign mission in Moscow has been quietly and unof- 
ficially surveying the public attitude toward Stalin. While the “poll” is 
hardly as exhaustive as one by Dr. Gallup or Elmo Roper, it does support the 
opinion of many other observers in Russia: that although there are still some 
anti-Stalinist Russians, they are no longer cither potent or vocal. Three and a 
half years of what Stalin termed the" Great Patriotic War" haseffcctively unit- 
ed, as never before, most of the Soviet peoples behind the present dictatorship. 

Even the acting Patriarch of the Russian Church recently addressed Stalin 
as‘ our dear supreme leader whom God has sent us." Americans may smile 
at this tribute, but Russians do not find it a cause for mirth, not even the 
Russian Communists who are still nonbelievers. Tens of millions of devout 
worshipers are convinced that the motherland has again been saved from 
destruction, as in the time of Napoleon and other invaders, by the emergence 
of a potent and sage leader who is able to unite the masses and vanquish the 
foe. Today Russians can no more imagine the Soviet Union without Stalin 
than Americans can imagine the U. S. without its constitution. They have 
built a legend around Stalin. 

Init Stalin, the symbol or ideal, and Stalin, the man, are fused. His accom- 
plishments, real and legendary, would make him a combination of Tom 
Paine, Horace Mana, Henry Kaiscr and Jim Farley rolled together with Clif- 
ton Fadiman, George Washington, Heary Wallace and Paul Bunyan. In his 
latest official biography Stalin is hailed for achievements covering the fields 
of agriculture, education, military affairs, canal building, polar exploration 
and even the editing of Rules for Collective Farms. He is also referred to as the 
author of the 1936 Constitution, A prominent party leader once frankly ad- 
mitted that ‘It is not easy to grasp the figure of Stalin in all its gigantic pro- 
portions."" He stared that, in fact, "there has been no major development in 
our labors, no innovation, slogan or trend of policy of any importance of 
which Comrade Stalin was not the author."’ 

That Stalin would have to perform six miracles at once to live up to this 
advertising docs not worry the Russians. The things are done, and everything 
the Russian people read and hear says that Stalin did them. 


Stalin’s expulsion from a religious seminary in Tiflis in 1899, is shown in this painting. He was 
studying to become a Russian Orthodox priest but he found revolutionary ideas more exciting. 


From a prison window Stalin shouts 2 message to some political prisoners. Scene in this painting 
may have occurred early in the 1900s when Stalin was jailed eight times for political activities. 


How? First there is the legend of Stalin’s wonderful storchouse of knowl- 
edge, both classical and practical. His speeches and his conversations are 
often studded with allusions to Greek mythology, to Aristotle, Plato, Hegel, 
Nictzsche and the Bible as well as Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. He is fa~ 
miliar with all the great Slav writers and supposedly knows more about 
Shakespeare, Dickens and Fenimore Cooper than an Oxford dean. Like Roos- 
evele and Churchill, Stalin of course has talented assistants helping him with 
his speeches, digesting foreign publications for him and probably polishing 
his bon mots. But the Russians do not know this and if they did they would 
probably not admit it into their conscious minds. 


He knows U.S. production 


The Russians think of Stalin's knowledge of politics, men, machines and 
even foreign industrial capacities as equally incalculable, And, in fact, he 
docs appear to be extraordinarily well informed. Last summer he argued with 
Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, about America's 
top prewar production of automobiles. The persuasive Johnston convinced 
Stalin to accept his estimate, But later Johnston found out that Stalin had 
been thinking of the total for both trucks and passenger cars—and that the 
figure he gave for this was right. Johnston willingly admitted that “Stalin 
knows American production figures better than 90% of American business- 
men. 

Perhaps one secret of “doing six things at once” is that Stalin never does 
them that way, He has the knack of pushing everything aside, however 
briefly, and concentrating on a new problem until ic is solved. The Russians 
will tell you that when Sergei Iliushin was constructing his famous Stormo- 
vik plane, Stalin cleared all other work from his desk until he mastered the 
details of this ship. Then he made an important suggestion which simplified 
the construction and considerably reduced the building time. It is said that 
when Chkalov proposed his transpolar trip to America, Stalin was consulted 
on the type of plane. And when Papanin prepared his North Pole expedition, 
Stalin became an expert on Arctic metcorology and personally directed the 
efforts to rescue the group stranded on an ice floc. When Moscow's water sys- 
tem was being revised, Stalin plunged into the study of maps, blueprints and 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


In Siberia during one of his periodic exiles, Stalin is portrayed as a militant agitator. Here he 
is haranguing a group of different nationalities, many of them from the Czar’s Asiatic colonics. 


IM about 1921 Stalin is depicted proclaiming the autonomy of Dagestan, now 
part of the Soviet Georgian Republic. He was the Commissar of Nationalities during that period. 


Ina Red Army 
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Stalin's second wife, Nadya A 


She was the 


and Svetla 


Jacob Djugashvili 


Army and was captured by the Ge 


Stalin’s eldest son 


STALIN AT 65 (continued) 


costs. By analyzing the defects in the proposed 
schemes, so the story goes, he saved the state 
millions of rubles. 

On the rare occasions when Stalin doesn’t get 
his own way, he can supposedly accept the verdict 
with good grace. Last summer he had a series of 
conferences with plane designers on increasing the 
range of Soviet airships. Semyon Lavochkin, de- 
signer of the LAGG fighter, reported in Pravda 
that he listened to Stalin's ideas for some time and 
chen told the Marshal that he could not increase 
the range of the LAGG. “You don’t want to ac- 
cept my changes for your plane?" asked Stali 
Lavochkin replied, “‘I can't Comrade Stalin 
Stalin turned his back and consulted with other 
engineers for a few minutes. Then he turned to 
Lavochkin again and asked, “Now, what can I 
do with him? He doesn't want to. So we'll drop 
the matter there." The new model of the LAGG 
does nor incorporate Stalin's ideas, and nothing 
dire has happened to Lavochkin. The Russians 
consider this an amazing demonstration of Sta~ 
lin's goodness. 

In military matters also Stalin has displayed an 
impressive fund of information, including some 
familiarity wich U. S. military’ campaigns from 
Valley Forge to Vicksburg and St. Mihicl. This 
virtuosity dovetails nicely with the legend of 
Stalin as successor to Alexander Nevsky, Peter the 
Great, Suvorov and other pre-Revolutionary Rus- 
sian military heroes. Soviet histories emphasize 
Stalin’s role in the 1917 Revolution and the civil 
war which followed. In his book, Marshal Voro- 
shilov gives Stalin complete credit as organizer 
and builder of the Red Army. The story is that 
Stalin saved Tsaritsyn (Stalingrad) during the 
civil war and then went from front to front re- 
organizing the Red Army and winning battles 
against superhuman odds. This aspect of the 
Stalin legend has been refurbished with dozens 
of anecdotes from the present war. For instance, 
on Nov. 25, during the first winter of the war, 
advance units of Guderian’s tank forces had pen- 
etrated Moscow’s outskirts. That night General, 
now Marshal, Rokossovsky, was fighting a losing 
battle on the road northwest of the capital. The 
phone rang in his dugout. Amid the roar of can- 
nonfire he heard a calm voice. "‘Govorit Stalin 

. . Stalin speaking. What's the situation?” Ro- 
kossovsky explained in detail. Then the quict 
voice of Stalin said, ‘Hold even stronger. We will 
help you. That’s all."” Soon after chat powerful 
reserves which had been training in the woods be- 
hind Moscow were rushed up. The German offen- 
sive was checked and then smashed. 

Another part of the Stalin legend makes him 
out to be an infallible military prognosticator. 
While his record may be better than that of Major 
George Fielding Eliot, he is certainly not infal- 
lible. On Nov. 7, 1942 he stood atop Lenin's tomb 
in Red Square and assured the people that" Anoth- 
et few months, another half year, perhaps another 
brief year, and Hitlerite Germany is bound to 
burst beneath the weight of its crimes."” A year 
later the Germans were at Stalingrad 

Such aberrations in Stalin's judgment do not 
distort the popular image of him as a symbol. The 
Russian “‘deification” process can not be shat- 
tered by minor mistakes as long as the war is won. 
And Americans must keep in mind that there are 
no opposition newspapers in the Sovict Union to 
remind people of the Nov. 7, 1941 speech or any 
other Stalin errors. Nor are there any columnists 
to poke into Stalin's private life 

The average Russian knows far less about Sta- 
lin, personally, than the average American. Mus- 
covites have scen Stalin perhaps a half dozen times 
during his public appearances on Red Square for 
holidays. They have seen his picture in the news- 


papers, his portraits in every public building and 
office, his statue in every park. The people can tell 
you Stalin's approximate age, that he is quite 
shore (5 ft., 5 in.), heavy (about 166 Ib.), that his 
shoulders are not very broad but that his uniform 
makes them look that way; that his head and 
mustache are large and that he has asallow, pocked 
complexion. They would not know that his lower 
teeth are rotten or that his uppers are black and 
brown. They know he smokes a pipe, but nor that 
he prefers Edgeworth tobacco. 

Most Russians know that Stalin has been mar- 
ried twice and some recall that he has three chil- 
dren. They know very little more than that aboue 
his family life. The kind of facts that people know 
are that Stalin has been jailed eight cimes, exiled 
to Siberia seven times, escaped six times; that his 
parents were poor Georgian peasants, that he 
was an only son and was educated for the priest- 
hood. They will tell you that while Lenin and 
Trotsky lived abroad and planned and plotted 
the Revolution, Stalin stayed at home and lived 
the Revolution in every detail from printing 
newspapers to committing acts of sabotage. The 
Russian legend pictures him as a modest man, 
but there are no signs that he discourages the 
rabbitlike reproduction of big and little monu- 
ments in his name. The things in Stalin's name 
are legion; great parks, great factories, great 
railroads and at least five great cities (Stalin- 
grad, Scalinabad, Stalino, Stalinsk and Scalina- 
gorsk). Each musical season includes the pre- 
micre of some new oratorio like the Ode to Stalin. 
Last summer in the midst of a tremendous 
Red Army offensive, Pravda devoted one of its 
four pages to a poem from a North Caucasian in 
praise of Stalin. Soviet poets are constancly try- 
ing to get him down on paper in the measured 
pentameter of 12; different languages, The verse 
offerings vary in quality, bue these lines by a 
Kazakh admirer are typical of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in them all: 

He is the strength of the poor 

He took unto himself the tears of the ages. 
He took into himself the jay of the ages, 

He took into himself the wisdom of the ages, 
He took into himself the strength of the ages, 
He, like the morning, stands over the world. 

Less eloquent Russians too like to life their 
voices in praise of Stalin, Red Army men as they 
rush over the top to face Nazi bullets yell," Za 
Stalina! . . . for Stalin!" Militia women, march- 
ing through Moscow’s streets every night on 
their way to the bathhouse, sing about Stalin 
with towels slung over their broad shoulders. 

The average Muscovite knows that Stalin lives 
in the Kremlin, which is not a building but a 
high-walled fortress containing about 4o buill- 
ings—palaces, churches, museums, barracks, gar- 
dens, meeting halls and offices. Stalin prefers to 
sleep at his dacha, which is a go-minute drive 
from the Kremlin. This house once belonged to a 
millionaire gold-mine owner. It stands near the 
Moscow River and is surrounded by a red brick 
wall and N.K.V.D. sentrics. Stalin's closest 
neighbor is his friend and fellow-Georgian, Lav- 
renty Beria, chief of the N.K.V.D., or internal 
police. 


He eats a lot, drinks moderately 


Behind the gray walls of the Kremlin and the 
red walls of the dacha, Stalin's activities are a 
mystery to the average Russian. All he sees ot 
hears about are the results of these activities. 
Scalin rises at about 11 in the morning and after 
a light snack is driven in his big, black, bullet- 
proof Zis to Red Army staff headquarters. He sits 
up frone with the driver (a Red Army captain) 


except when the car is crowded. Then he takes 
one of the folding jump seats. This custom is fol- 
lowed by so many Soviet big shots that Russians 
call the seats “politburos.’* Stalin spends a few 
hours studying reports radioed from the various 
fronts, then goes to his own office in the Kremlin. 
This large room, with its familiar portraits of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, has had some re- 
cent additions to its décor. When Stalin became a 
marshal in 1943, paintings of Alexander Nevsky, 
Czarist Marshals Suvorov and Kutuzov were add- 
ed, and last October U.S. Ambassador Harriman 
presented Stalin with a bust of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Stalin keeps a staff of secretaries busy taking 
dictation and making out reports. About three 
or four in the afternoon he lunches at his desk, 
often alone, Except for an occasional glass of cold 
tea this lasts him until 10 or 11 at night when he 
has supper in his Kremlin apartment. This meal 
takes from one to three hours, and over it he 
discusses party, governmental and military prob- 
Jems with members of the party's Politburo or the 
General Staff or both. Stalin cats heartily and 
drinks moderately, although at large state ban- 
quets he has been known to down as many as 30 
stakanchiki of vodka without any apparent effects 
except increased jollity. 


His private life is a mystery to Russians 


No members of Stalin's immediate family have 
lived with him in the Kremlin for years. His first 
wife, the mother of his eldest son, Jacob, died in 
1917 of pneumonia. In 1919 he married 17-year 
old Nadya Alliluieva (which means Hallelujah). 
They had two children, Vassily and Svetlana. 
Nadya died on Nov. 8, 1932. Although the Trostky- 
ists spread rumors that she had been poisoned, 
actually she died of peritonitis, Despite pains 
from an appendicitis attack, she was afraid to dis- 
turb her husband and tell him. By the time an 
appendectomy was performed, it was too late. 
Nadya was buried in the cemetery of the Convent 
of the New Virgins in Moscow. This convent is 
now the theological school of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The oldest son, Jacob, who has always used his 
father's family name, Djugashvili, was backward 
in school, After a period at a technical institute 
he became an engineer's assistant, Supposedly not 
in his father’s favor, Jacob was working in the 
Soviet east when the war broke out. He volun- 
teered in the Red Army and was captured by the 
Germans in July 1941. The Nazis have attempted 
to utilize him for propaganda purposes, but ac- 
cording to underground reports Jacob has remained 
loyal to father and fatherland. 

While the tall, dark Jacob is said to look like 
his mother, his half-brother, Vassily, resembles 
his father. He has much of Stalin's onetime swag- 
ger and bounce. Before the war he had a reputa- 
tion as a ladies’ man and a heavy drinker, but he 
is married now and has made Stalin twice a 
grandfather. He is small and handsome with a 
swarthy complexion, black hair and a long nose. 
‘At school he was considered bright but head- 
strong and vain. He often got into fights which 
were suddenly broken up when a plain-clothes 
guard appeared and whispered his identity. An 
air-force colonel ‘now, he commanded a fighter 
squadron which distinguished itself continually 
in the Byelorussian campaign. Several times Vassily 
was cited in Stalin's Order of the Day, but no 
official communique has mentioned the news- 
worthy fact that he is the Marshal's son. 

The youngest Stalin offspring, Svetlana, is more 
fair than her brothers and also more diligent. A 
close friend of Molotov's daughter, she is an ac- 


tive member of the Young Communists and a good 
linguist. After passing extremely stiff competitive 
examinations, she was admitted to the new Inter- 
national Relations school at the First Moscow 
University last fall. When she enrolled, next to 
the space left for “FATHER’S TRADE” on the 
princed application, Svetlana wrote, “Professional 
revolutionary.”” 

Although it has never been officially verified, 
announced or denied, Russians think Stalin is 
married for the third time. His wife is Rosa, 
younger sister of Lazar Kaganovitch, builder of 
the Moscow subway and now Commissar of 
Railways. Rosa has never appeared in public with 
Stalin, but ic is said that he is devoted to her and 
telephones her every night at midnight from his 
office. He rarely finishes work until three or four 
in the morning. Bue since he has averaged not 
more than five hours sleep a day since the war's 
start, he still manages to spend a few hours with 
Rosa in the early mornings before retiring. 

Stalin is not fond of children the way a good 
politician should be, probably because he has 
never had time for such a luxury. Occasionally he 
sends a car for his favorite niece and nephew, chil- 
dren of his second wife’s sister. When he thinks of 
ic, he gives them lavish presents. He prefers their 
company to that of his grandchildren, who are too 
young for reason. 

Stalin's closest friends and associates these days 
are Molotov, Mikoyan, Voroshilov, Malenkov, 
Andreyev, Zhukov and Golikov. Golikoy has 
been Stalin’s personal aide-de-camp in his role as 
supreme commander in chief. He is 44, egg-bald, 
stocky, a graduate of Frunze Academy with a first- 
hand knowledge of Russia's allies. In the summer 
of 1941 he was sent to the U. S. and Eng- 
land for military staff talks and conferences on 
supplies. 

Molotov and Mikoyan are closely consulted on 
their specialties, foreign relations and foreign 
trade, Marshal Voroshilov, who now has more 
political chan military significance, is a very close 
personal friend. Marshal Zhukov is considered the 
real brains of the General Staff, aside from’Stalin, 
and has the title of deputy supreme commander in 
chief. He is the personal link between Stalin and 
the atmics at the front. Georgiy Malenkov, 43, is 
Stalin's former private secretary. He and Andrey 
Andreyev, 49, are two of the three alternates 
whom Stalin has trained in his role as general sec- 
retary of the party. The third alternate is chubby, 
handsome Andrey Zhdanov, 48, who is secretary 
of the Leningrad Party, president of the Russian 
Republic (largest of the 16 republics in the Soviet 
Union)‘and a colonel general in the Red Army. It 
was he who concluded the armistice with Finland 
last fall and who is now responsible for making 
sure that the terms are satisfactorily carried out. 
Of the three alternates, Zhdanov is the heir ap- 
parent. If any one man should succeed to Stalin's 
military-governmental-party leadership, Zhdanov 
would be the man. 

Zhdanov is built like Stalin, has a mustache 
like Stalin's, acts like Stalin in public. The son of 
a priest (some clergy can marry in the Russian 
Church), he is well educated, cultured, extremely 
serious and an inspiring mass speaker. He fought 
in the first World War, became a Bolshevik during 
the Revolution, but only achicved important stat- 
ure in the party in the last 10 years. In 1934 he 
was transferred from his post as party secretary in 
the industrial city of Gorki to a similar position 
in Leningrad, succeeding Sergei Kirov who had 
been assassinated. Since that time Zhdanov has 
been the most carefully guarded, the most inac- 
cessible man in all Russia. Last summer the only 
request of Eric Johnston's which was denied was 
his wish to see Zhdanov. 
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Alexander Nevsky, :3ch Century prince who was made a saint 


by the Orthodox Church, is one of the great Russian military 
leaders whose portraits now decorate Stalin's Kremlin office. 


Czarist field marshals whose portraits also hang in Stalin's of- 
fice are Suvorov (above) and Kutuzov (below) Suvorov took War- 
saw in 1794. Kutuzov defeated Napoleon in 1812. at Smolensk. 
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Stalin's probable successor is Andrey Zhdanov. Little known outside of Russia and 
carefully guarded inside, he is one of Stalin's alternates as Communist Party secretary. 


STALIN AT 65 (continued) 


Two other key jobs have readied Zhdanov for dealing with fucure 
problems at home and abroad, He was at one time the chief of the 
party's Propaganda Bureau and for many years served as chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet’s Committee on Foreign Affairs. He was sosuccess- 
ful in this latter post that a prominent British statesman reported that 
“Zhdanov is the architect of Russian foreign policy while Molotov 
is only the builder.” During the present war no political leader ex- 
cepting Stalin has gained more military kudos than Zhdanov. For he 
is credited with organizing and directing the defense of Leningrad 
against the 29-month German and Finnish siege. 

If Stalin should dic before the war's conclusion, however, the 
reins would be taken over not by Zhdanov but by the State Defense 
Committee which includes (aside from Stalin) Molotov, Bulganin, 
Mikoyan, Malenkov, Beria, Kaganovitch and Voznesensky, Then 
after the war, unless Zhdanoy assumes the entire burden, the Stalin 
part might be divided up among three lesser actors—Zhukov 
(military), Molotov (government) and Zhdanov (party). 

‘After the war it is considered probable that Stalin will retire as 
premier in favor of Molotov and keep only one job, that of party 
secretary. Although his health is good he is fecling the strain of run- 
ning the world’s biggest army, the world’s biggest country and the 
world’s strongest single party. Often now the words “*If I live...” 
creep into his conversations. 

Meantime, until he dies or retires, Stalin's position is so overpow- 
ering that his merest whim becomes an edict although he often may 
not mean that it should be. His houschold and his office are run 
quietly and efficiently, taking into account his pet likes and dislikes. 
He likes chess, skittles, movies and piano music. In his youth he 
liked to ride and shoot, but he hasn't done cither for years. His ar- 
tistic castes are simple, almost conventional. When he listens to 
music he prefers folk songs or the great classics of Russian opera such 
as Glinka's A Life for the Cgar or Borodin's Prince Igor. 

For a busy man Stalin manages to put his fingers into an incredible 
number of Moscow’s intellectual pies. When he expresses displeasure 
with some creative work, however, it does not always mean that 
the offending artists arc “liquidated” or even shoved into obscu- 
rity. He walked out on Shostakovitch's operatic attempt, Lady 
Macbeth from Mzensk because the music was too difficult and unme- 
lodious—and besides he didn't care for the story. The Soviet press 
gave the young composer a severe critical laceration, but he has 
managed to survive Stalin's displeasure and to write even better 
music. 

One of the most popular young Soviet writers is Konstantin 
Simonov. Before the war he courted a prominent actress by writing 
passionate verses to her. Some of them were printed in the news- 
papers and magazines. All Russia followed the romance breathlessly. 
‘The verses were collected and published together with many more 
intimate ones. When a publisher asked Stalin for his opinion of the 
poctry, Stalin scoffed, “That's the kind of book which should have 
been printed in two copies. One for him and one for her. That's all.” 
The book was hurriedly withdrawn from the bookstalls. Nothing 
dire happened to Simonov except that he married the girl and be- 


came better known as a correspondent and playwright than as a poet. 

Stalin reads a lor, although he hasn't as much time for it as before 
the war. He has a habit of telephoning people in the middle of the 
night to express his opinion on their books. When Ilya Ehrenburg 
was writing The Fall of France, he had troubles with the Foreign Of- 
fice censors who were reading his copy as fast as he finished it. The 
first half of the novel had been sent to Stalin by the author, more as a 
gesture than anything else. A few days later Stalin called Ehrenburg 
at the Moskva Hotel and said he liked the book but hoped “‘you will 
bear down harder on the Germans in the second half.” Ehrenburg 
agreed and mentioned, in passing, that he was having censorship 
difficulties. Stalin made no comment, but the rest of The Fall of 
France passed the censors without a single word being changed. Eh- 
renburg received the Stalin Prize for this novel. 

On several occasions Stalin’s intervention has saved literary works 
from obscurity. A war story, March-April, by Vadim Zozhevnikov, 
had been turned down by the cinema committee as too flimsy for a 
screen play, But when word spread that Stalin had personally con- 
gratulated the author, the committee changed its mind. The movie 
version of March-April was showing on Moscow's scrcens last spring 
and an impartial observer might agrce with the film committee's 
original decision. 

Stalin himself is the world’s best-selling author, His Leninism has 
been printed in every language, and the sales within the U. S. S. R. 
alone are close to 3,000,000 copies. Shortly after the war, his booklet 
“On the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union’ was published. 
Within a few days 5,500,000 copies were bought, A fourth edition 
is now being printed, bringing the total to 15,000,000. 

Although his literary style is textbook dry, Stalin occasionally 
has a sardonic flare, The world first heard about Stalin's crisp, edged 
retorts as a result of the long interview which he granted H. G. 
Wells many years ago. When asked if he was going to change the 
world, Stalin replied, "Not very much.” 

When the present Finnish premier, Paasikivi, visited Moscow in 
1939 on a mission to learn Russia's terms for a peaceful settlement 
with Finland, he was gravely agitated after Stalin had named the 
conditions. Said Paasikivi, with a worried frown, “If we brought 
back to Helsinki such terms as these, there would be no crowds in 
the streets to sing and cheer for us as there were when we left to come 
to Moscow." Stalin snapped back, “Don't worry about that—Molo- 
tov, Zhdanov and I will come to sing and cheer for you.” 

Several years ago a Moscow correspondent wrote to Stalin asking 
about the rumors that he was dying or about to undergo a serious 
operation, Back came a note from Stalin: "I know from reports of 
the foreign press that I long ago abandoned this sinful world and 
moved into the other world. As one cannot doubt such foreign press 
dispatches unless he wants to be expelled from the list of civilized 
people, I request you to believe them and don't disturb me in the 
calm of the other world,” 


He likes to say the unexpected 


Stalin has talked to no reporters since 1941, but he has met many 
times more British and Americans during the war than he did in his 
previous 63 years. Although correspondents are thus far excluded 
from Stalin interviews, they fill his special mailbox at the Kremlin 
with a weekly deluge of letters. Once in a while Stalin will use one 
as an excuse for clarifying some important point of Soviet policy. 

Correspondents now get their stories about Stalin by interviewing 
his constant stream of important visitors. Last August the London 
Poles sent a delegation to Moscow headed by ex-Premicr Mikolajczyk. 
One of the group was Professor Grabski, the man who drew up the 
Treaty of Riga which Stalin has many times denounced. During the 
discussions at the Kremlin, Grabski moved over and sat next to Sta- 
lin, He began pounding the table and shouting about Poland's 
claims to Vilna and Lwéw. Stalin said very litele and some of the 
delegates felt that old Grabski had queered the act with his vio~ 
lence. But when they left Stalin shook Grabski’s hand and said with 
a broad grin, “You know, you're a very good propagandist. I en- 
joyed ir.” 

Stalin speaks and reads no other language but Georgian and Rus- 
sian although he is at home in many of the Soviet Union's offshoot 
languages. In 1934 he began to learn English. But he soon gave it 
up, deciding he was too old. ‘And besides,” he told a friend, “I can 
understand the Mickey Mouse movies without English.” He does 
know a few words, and on one occasion he surprised some British 
and American guests after a Kremlin banquet by saying in English, 
“The lavoratory is on the left, friends.”” 

Stalin likes to say unexpected things to his visitors. At Teheran 
Roosevelt and Churchill were having a chat, waiting for Stalin. 
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STALIN AT 65 (continued) 


Timing his entrance like a Barrymore, hestepped quick- 
ly into the room and in a deep, guttural English pro- 
nounced asentence he had carefully learned: "What the 
hell's going on here, anyhow?" 

Immediately after the Teheran Conference a story 
began making the rounds in Moscow which reflected 
Russian impatience over the “'second front.”* The Shah 
of Persia, went the story, made a gift of an 11-year-old 
girl to Churchill. Roosevelt was shocked by this Ori- 
ental custom, but Stalin quicted him down. “But it’s 
infamous,” Roosevelt argued, “the girl hasn't even 
reached the age of puberty.’ To this Stalin replied, 
“Never mind, by the time Churchill makes up his 
mind to do anything, she will have long since 
matured,” 

Stalin's public ueterances are very formal and full of 
slogans, but they do have rare flashes of the human 
touch. Once during a nationwide radio address, he 
paused to drink a glass of water, When he had finished 
—and the sounds of his drinking were audible over the 
air—he said, “Excuse me, comrade, I have eaten too 
much herring for breakfast."” 

At a party congress Stalin criticized Soviet officials 
who although “honest and loyal” were also "* incom- 
petent as executives, incapable of organizing any- 
thing.” To emphasize his point, Stalin repeated this 
dialo; 

Stalin: How are you getting on with the sowing? 

Executive: With the sowing, Comrade Stalin? We 
have mobilized ourselves. 

Stalin: Well, and what then? 

Exccutive: We have put the question. 

Stalin: And what next? 

Executive: There is a turn, Comrade Stalin, soon 
there will be a turn, 

Stalin: But still? 

Executive: We can say there is an indication of some 
progress. 

Stalin: Bue for all that, how are you getting on with 
the sowing? 

Executive: So far, Comrade Stalin, we have made no 
headway with the sowing. 

Although the Soviet Union is often called the 
“world’s greatest bureaucracy,” forcign diplomats say 
Stalin consistently battles against red tape and bun- 
gling. He makes such quick decisions himself that he 
cannot understand why others act so slowly. He has 
litele sympathy with stupidity in any form, Recently 
someone tried to excuse an official for making a gar- 
bled report on the grounds that he was an illiterate 
because his parents had been simple peasants. Stalin 
said, “That is no excuse, Our enemies do not wait to 
ask about your parents.” 

For years Stalin has impressed upon government and 
party leaders the necessity of studying American 
methods, not only in industry but in office routine. 
Since long before the war, admiration for the U.S. 


has been one of Stalin's strong traits. Years ago bh: 
characterized the essence of Leninism as a “* combina- 
tion of Russian revolutionary zeal with the practical 
American spirit.” During the war this admiration for 
America has grown tremendously among all sections 
of the people. 


Stalin wants peace, not revolution 


Another trait of Stalin's, a stubborn one, is his in- 
rense hatred of Russia's backwardness. He has hated 
Russia’s backwardness more than he has hated world 
capitalism, and this fact has saved Russia. This hatred 
drove him to push through collectivization of farms 
at any cost, to build up the morale, ro promote the 
Stakhanovite speed-up movement, to make peace with 
Hitler for enough time to plan and build for the war 
he knew was coming. Always Stalin has wanted his 
country to get over its easy-going ways. He kept re- 
minding the people that’ to slacken the tempo means 
to fall behind, And the backward are always beaten,” 

When he lashed home this thesis, he would con- 
clude by warning that the attitude of the outside world 
toward the Soviet Union would be:"* You are back- 
ward, you are weak, so you are wrong. Hence you can 
be beaten and enslaved... You are powerful, so you 
are right, hence we must look out for you.” 

Such nationalistic pleas caused foreigners to com- 
pare his dictatorship to that of Adolf Hitler. When 
Stalin read such comparisons in the American press 
during the Nazi-Sovict pact, he was furious, He told a 
British diplomat, ‘Russia has no intention whatso- 
ever of expanding into Central Europe or Western 
Europe. . . Those who think I would ever embark on 
the adventurous path of conquest blatantly underesti- 
mate my sense of realities. People who make analogies 
betwecn Hitler and myself show they know nothing 
about politics.” 

Many people who know things about politics are 
now saying that Stalin is too old to be interested in 
plotting and carrying through a world revolution, He 
wants peace, At 65 he believes that he can make his 
greatest contribution to the workers of the world by 
establishing socialism in one country, by raising the 
economic level of the masses in Russia to new highs, 
by setting up the Soviet Union as the shining example 
for others to follow—if they wish to follow. 

Stalin may well be satisfied to go down in history as 
the man who helped drive Russia out of her backward- 
ness, as the man who solved the national and minority 
problems, as the only ruler of Russia who ever defeat- 
ed his nation's enemies in the west and in the cast. He 
can die happy knowing that he has lived to sce the 
fulfilment of this poem which he wrote about his 
country when he was only 16: 

“Know that the one who fell like ashes to the ground, 

Who long ago became enslaved, 
Will rise more high than these great crags 
Winged with brilliant hope.” 
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BETTER BUY 


A Yank sergeant woos a lassie in Edinburgh, weds her near London and settles in New Jersey, U.S.A. 


See probably 
tween British girls and Us 
in Great Britain are commonplace. But far from com- 
monplace were the romance and marriage of 
Kenneth Nahan, 21, of Westfield, N. 
‘Angus, 19, of Longniddry, East Lothian. 

Jean was having coffee in a cafeteria in Edinburgh 
when she noticed Sergeant Nahan, on furlough from 
a base in England, lunching near by. One look told 


her he was the man, but she was too shy and helpless 
ly watched him leave. But when she returned to the 
cafeteria for coffee that night, he was there again. 
This time a timid smile drew him to her table. What 
followed is told on the following pages. 

Jean's mother insisted that they wait six months 
before marrying. Sergeant Nahan wrote his father of 
his intentions, got no reply. After three months he 
wrote again—12 V-mail pages, This time his father re- 


.. go ahead.” 


plied: “Your letter was a masterpie 
Once married, the newlyweds encountered won- 
derful luck. After spending two years overseas, Ser- 
geant Nahan was reassigned to the U.S. By plowing 
through monumental red tape—visa, passport, 
permit, physical examination and Army approval, 
‘Nahan won permission for his wife to accompany 
and both were luckily assigned to the same ship. N 
'$/Sgt. and Mrs. Nahan have settled in Millville, N 
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“Tl tell you GOOD 


TIMES ARE COMING!” 


What’s 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists are right. 
There'll be good times after the war. 


OKAY! Maybe the pessimists are right. 
‘We'll have another depression. 

What’s it to you? PLENTY! It’s largely 
in your hands as to which we’ll have. 


‘The one way to make it good times is todo 
your share to help keep prices down now! 


‘That means buying only what you really 
need. It means paying off your debts, saving 
your money. 


And here’s where you’re lucky. The 


“Tl tell you 
BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 


it to you?—PLENTY! 


same program that helps insure prosperity 
is also the best possible way to get your- 
self in shape to take another depression if 
one does come. So what? You’re right both 
ways—if you save your money. You lose 
both ways—if you splurge right now. 

‘Think it over, fella. Then get in there 
and fight. Read—and observe—the four 
rules to head off inflation. The war isn’t 
over yet. And the war against inflation 
isn’t over yet—by a long shot. Remember 
World War I? The cost of living rose 
twice as fast after the war as it did during 
the war itself. 


A THINGS TO DO to keep prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than the 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take 
advantage of war conditions to ask for more 
—for your labor, your services, or 

the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War MELB 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay U Ss 
for the war and insure KEE 
your future. Keep 
up your insurance. 

i Wit 


[A United Stotes War mestoge prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information: and contributed by thit mogezine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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RETREATING GERMANS WRITE DEFIANCE TO ALLIES IN HOLLAND 


‘The rage and frustration of defeated men can easily against the enemy on walls and houses of a Dutch _ by despairing men, that despair is of a special kind 
be discerned from the pictures on this p: village. Then they fell back. These messages are the which does not involve defeat for the spirit. The signs 
Germans who retreated before British troops in the sort small boys e is, but the Wehrmacht is show that Germans are ridden with the belief that 


Netherlands last month wrote threats of vengeance not composed of urchins, If these signs were painted they will come back fighting in this or a next war. 
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Tols alten — der Sieg wird unser sein d Sa 
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‘THIS SIGN READS, “IN SPITE OF ALL, VICTORY WILL BE OURS.” NOTE THE “GERMANY 1S UNITED—THEREFORE WE WILL CONQUER” 1S PRINTED IN WHITE PAINT 


“AT THE END STANDS GERMAN VICTORY." DUTCH FLAG NOW FLIES FROM A WINDOW 
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MWE WILL NEVER SURRENDER,” SAYS SIGN ON WALL-ALONGSIDE SHELL-STRUCK HOUSE “VICTORY OR SIBERIA” SHOWS GOEBBELS-INSPIRED GERMAN FEAR OF RED RUSSIA 
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FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLO THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY!... Three Feathers Distributors, Inc, Mew York. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, *The straight whiskies in this product are 5 
years or more old, 40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits. 12% straight whiskey 5 years olf, 124% straight whiskey 6 years old, 15% straight whiskey 7 years ol, 
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